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LITERATURE. 
THE FORCED POPULARITY OF LITERARY 
MEN. 


‘0 idea can be falser or more absurd than that 

ined in the celebrated lines of Gray, 

‘How many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its fragrance on the desart air,’ 

n it is used as a lament over men of talent, 
hose genius has not brought them before the 
blic; but the sentiment, whether conveyed by 

above lines, or through any other medium, is 

so consonant with the dictates of human va- 

ity, and in such perfect unison with the common 

sctrines of the world, that it can hardly fail to 

ystrong hold of minds untutored in a better 
hilosophy. It has therefore become a received 

saxim, that the higher powers of mind are be- 

| ROME. Biowed in vain, when they shed no visible lustre 
4 » the name of him who enjoys them, and that 
E ANignly are they the children of misfortune, who 
.» Grusommaye 2 noble comprehension of the beauty of na- 
ue, or the glories of universal truth, but who 

yenot, at the same time, the homage of the 
yandSalublic. The fallacy of this opinion is not greater 
(dans, aban its tendency is bad. In JeaJing men to ima- 
impkin amine that, to be happy, or prove the strength of 
~ ir minds, they must be successful in the pur- 
; Whitmomait of fame the best and worthiest motive for 
H. Stele cultivation of the intellect is taken away, and 
pplied by one base and degrading. The acqui- 

ion of notoriety is put before the purification of 

heart by the contemplation of virtue ; and the 

ises of mankind, before the deep and holy» \- 

illity, or the bright and splendid visions, which 

nowledze bestows, when pursued for its own sake. 

unes 40. @¥ truth be of any real worth, they who can find it 
ssion, tore a great and ample reward for all their la- 
‘UM,—@us. If imagination, in its bright and happy 
E,—in ods, elevates the mind above the every-day ob- 
— ets and cares of life, he to whom she makes her 
t authes ions may well be content with the privileges 
- Latin esses. The praises of the world may be 
¢ Scotianagesred and sought for; popularity may be the 
mn of a0 for which the hard and unceasing battle is 
a ; or wealth and distinction be the still more 
fered totmpeired object: but who will doubt that an 
si ition of this kind is the leaven of genius ; and 
‘ns in whatever proportion it mixes with the 
=aocger aspirations of the intellect, it deadens or 
AL. tverts them? Were the maxim to which we are 
ding founded only on the idea that all mental 
owments should be made serviceable to public 
d,and that, therefore, they who possess them, 
are not brought forward, are unfortunate,—the 
utiment would bea noble one, and calculated to 
imate men with the best and highest motives to 
a ertiun ; but it is not on such a principle as this 
Cirres. Ht men of talent who live in obscurity, are pitied. 
t is regarded as their birthright, and praise 
roughow “Biches the legal payment of every exercise of 
. ar thoughts. It is not the quantity of good 
y may effect in the course of their lives, but 
teputation they leave behind them, that is 
Me the measure of their fair or ill fortune. 
snot asked how much brighter shone the light 
ppiness around them, lit up as it was by 

id thoughts and powerful feeling, but how 
eh evil they suffered from the want of that 
in the world, which, if really necessary to 
comfort of men of great minds, renders them 
servile, and more the creatures of popular 
ice, than any beings that exist. There is no 
Mion, therefore, more important for a man of 
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ability to learn, than the true and proper worth 
of his ability ; the aid which it brings to insure 
and increase his happiness, independent of the 
world; the importance, in fact, of the gifts of 
nature unenlarged and undiminished by the casual- 
ties of fortune. Superior mental powers are con- 
ferred, we may suppose, for the purpose either 
of increasing the means of happiness to the indi- 
vidual who possesses them, or of endowing him 
with a power of diffusing — and knowledge 
among his fellow-beings. When the latter is the 
case, the faculties which enable him to embrace a 
wide view of things, to collect and harmonise 
different species of truths, or contemplate external 
nature with a keener gaze than others, are gene- 
rally found united with those that propel the mind 
forward in its destined course, and give activity 
and hardihood to all the others. Minds of this 
class are formed for action. They are fitted with 
a complete intellectual armour for the contest. 
They have their portion of happiness thrown into 
the busy and tumultuous world, that they may, in 
seeking for it, make their voices heard in the de- 
fence of truth, or the enlargement of knowledge. 
Should they meet with repulses in all their efforts ; 
be left to sink under a load of private ill; and, 
with a consciousness of power, be doomed to live 
afife of obscurity,—their spirits may well chafe 
against the tyranny of circumstance, and they 
who have known their worth, lament over their fate. 
But there are other qualities of mind besides those 
which fit a man for tlie public defence of truth, 
or which have their proper objects in the world 
only; qualities of mind which may number their 
possessor among the gifted ones of the earth, but 
the genuine fruits of which are happy disposi- 
tions, thoughts tuned to the measures of a pure 
philosophy, and the hopes and aspirations of the 
heart rendered more sublime and sure. Of such 
are the powers of the imagination, the intellec- 
tual habits which wed the mind to contemplation, 
and the tendencies of thought which make it find 
beauty and harmony in whatever part of creation 
becomes presented to it. There may be added 
to — like these, the endowment of a power 
to develope them in language; but the one may 
be possessed without the other, or they may be 
enjoyed undiminished in value or excellency, 
though the world should know nothing of their 
existence. A mind so constituted is ‘ all glorious 
within.’ It gathers its wealth in its free course 
through the bright fields of existence, and its 
strength from an aliment of unalloyed truth. Its 
legitimate employment is collecting the external 
images of a higher order of things, and compar- 
ing them in its retirement. Its happiness is in 
communing with universal being. 


To suppose that men endowed with minds of 
this character, must obtain public notice, or miss 
the great end of their creation, is obviously an 
absurdity. ‘To suppose that their felicity depends 
upon it, is, in every way, equally so. The nearer 
the human mind approaches its proper perfection, 
and the nobler the qualities which characterise it, 
the more perfectly are manifested the attributes 
of its divine Creator; and its developed powers 
reflect his benevolence in all their operations. 
Its capabilities are an evidence of its being more 
perfect in its kind, than others less finely tem- 

ered; and its existence, thus endowed, thus 
aving in itself the demonstration written of its 
high origin, is the primary fulfilment of its Crea- 
tor’s counsel, That the happiness of such minds 





is not deducible from any public reputation, is 
proved from the nature of the objects they are 
fitted to pursue. Whatever they admire or venerate 
is separated from the multitude, or different from 
the things sought for by men of an opposite 
character. A light is upon their paths, which 
shows them nature under a brighter aspect. Their 
hearts are warmed by passions deeper and intenser 
than other men’s, because their eyes are fixed on 
lovelier or more brilliant forms; and their fancies 
create a world of their own, because they look 
for more fragrant flowers, and a sweeter music, 
than they meet with in this. To insure their hap- 
piness, therefore, it is not publicity or praise that 
is to be obtained, but the more tranquil enjoy- 
ment of intellectual pleasure, and the possession 
of objects which may harmonise with or assist the 
creations of their mind. ‘The moment popularit 
hecomes their ruling passion, they have turned, 
from the glowing prospects and happy valleys of 
fairy-land, to pursue the track of a sterile desert. 
They no longer love truth for its own sake, or 
worship at the shrine of an eterna] and unchang- 
ing beauty with the delight of faithful votaries. 
Their spirits may be as strong, their hearts as 
quick and throbbing; but there is a cloud upon 
the one, and deceit in the other. They have lost 
the true secret of their bappiness and greatness. 
The glorious gifts with which they have been en- 
riched from heaven, are become to them of less 
value than the stray favours of mankind. They 
were made more independent of fortune than all 
the other inhabitants of the world ; more free, be- 
cause of nobler natures ; and they bow themselves, 
in the darkest error of selfishness, as the subjects 
of popular taste. 


There are few vices in the literary character 
which may not be traced to an over-eager desire 
for general reputation. But, however eadhventhy 
it may act, in this respect, on minds differently 
circumstanced, its influence, in diminishing the 
happiness which is proper to their nature, is uni- 
versal. By making popularity the aim of their 
existence, the good which belongs to all men of 
enlarged minds, or possessing any particular en- 
dowment, is obtained only by a few, and then 
not pure and unmixed. One or two disappointed 
hopes, or baffled efforts at obtaining notice, poi- 
son the whole cup of life. ‘The unsuccessful can- 
didate for fame is regarded with a species of con- 
tempt by his associates, whom he is, perhaps, very 
superior to in intellect ; and he himself turns in 
disgust from the exercise of powers, which, if 
kept to their proper objects, the enlargement of 
his views, and the ameliorating of his heart, might 
have ensured him a happiness deep, permanent, 
and satisfying. 

Literary ambition, therefore, unless purified of 
its evil qualities, by being united with a more than 
ordinary degree of high morality, is prejudicial 
to the finest intellects. It is, however, in reference 
to those who have not originally any strong desire 
for publicity, or who have been regarded as un- 
fortunate for the want of fame, that our observa- 
tions have been made. Were we to be able, at 
one glance, to estimate the greatness or dignity of 
men’s minds, we should, it is certain, find many 
in obscurity deserving of honour; many without 
either popularity or wealth capable of enjoying 
thought in its highest moods. In all that they 
might benefit the world by their being brought 
before the public, there is an argument in favour 
of their popularity; but, in every point which re~ 
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gards their felicity, or the enlargement and noble- 
ness of their intellect, there is one against it. He 
whose heart is warmed with the love of the great and 
the beautiful, who is the devoted scholar of truth, 
the delighted votary of nature in all her paths,—has 
sufficient employment for his mind, and happiness 
enough for life. Let him be brought into public 
notice: can he see nature with a lighter heart, 
or pursue truth with a freer step? The proper 
otlice for patronage in such a case, if patronage 
be wanted, is, to aid the development of whatever 
is noblest in the intellect, and to enlarge its com- 
prehension of truth, that it may be loved with 
more ardour, and sought for with more confidence. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


GREEK HISTORIANS. 





Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, @ Vaticanis Codicibus 
edita, &c. Pp.716. Rome, 1828. 

Tue following account of the New Texts of 
Greek Historians, discovered in the Vatican, ap- 
peared, we understand, in some French literary 
journal a few days ago. It is of great interest to 
the classical scholar: we therefure give it as we 
received it. Knowing the source whence it comes, 
we can answer for its authenticity. 

To the indefatigable Mr. Mai are we indebted 
for having extracted, from the dust of the Palimp- 
sestes, these new texts. These manuscripts upon 
parchment, which were rubbed out many centuries 
ago, for the purpose of receiving new writing, have 
not yet restored to us all the treasures of the 
ancient manuscripts. Mr. Mai, celebrated for 
many years as a vo pared of these Palimpsestes, 
has already published a great many works of this 
kind, which have enriched, to a high degree, the 
editions of Cicero, Plautus, Symmachus, Fronton, 
and Marcus Aurelius. The gentleman we speak 
of is the Prefect of the Library of the Vatican, 
and, in 1825, he commenced publishing a collec- 
tion, in quarto, of Greek works hitherto unknown 
to the world, and extracted from the MSS. con- 
fided to his care. The first volume consists of 
different productions by ecclesiastical authors, 
among which are several by Eusebius and of Pho- 
tius. There is only one profane work in the col- 
lection, namely, a reply from the rhetorician Aris- 
tides to a speech of Demosthenes. This volume, 
although interesting in elucidating sacred history, 
could not, of necessity, excite the same feelings of 
curiosity as the second volume which has just ap- 
peared, and, being extracted almost entirely from 
the Palimpsestes consists only of profane authors. 
These pieces, which were announced since 1820, 
are principally taken from the immense collec- 
tion of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. In the 
tenth century, a period of, profound ignorance in 
the whole of the Western Empire, this Greek em- 
peror, a protector of letters, but not a very skil- 
ful one, caused a number of compilers, bree the 
superintendance of a person named Theodosius, 
to make methodical extracts from the historians 
which were arranged under different titles, and 
formed fifty-three sections, of which a few have 
been preserved. ‘Two were already known; that 
of ‘ The Embassies,’ and that of ‘ Virtues and 
Vices. Mr. Mai now publishes a third, ‘ The 
Sentences,’ which will not prove of less utility 
than the two others, and will enrich the annals of 
antiquity with several unknown facts. 

Every body will now concur in this opinion ; 
viz., that the Byzantian Emperor, instead of thus 
mutilating the monuments of history, would have 
acted much better by employing his money and 
zeal in multiplying entire copies, which might 
have been distributed among the libraries of the 
empire. Since the invention of printing, the best 


works may be abridged ; but, until that period, all 
curtailing was injurious: thus a part of Athenzeus 
has been lost, and the A+éreriatorJ ustin has caused 
he large work of Trogue-Pompey to be forgotten. 
However, let us not accuse the weak and unfortu- 
nate heir of Constantine ; his intention was good, 








and, although he carried it into effect with little judg- 
ment, much honour is due to him for having, in 
the midst of the corruptions and crimes of the 
Court of Byzantium, endeavoured to afford in- 
struction to his subjects. Above all, we should be 
thankful to him for having ordered, that, in ‘ The 
Historical Cyclopedia,’ the text of the original 
authors should be respected, and that extracts 
should be made without altering them. 


The title of ‘Sentences’ is not very favourable 
o the reputation of inferior historians. Diodorus 
Siculus has never been considered a profound 
writer; but the hundred and more pages that are 
to be found in this collection, contain many new 
circumstances, principally relating to the Gracchi, 
to the civil war, aud other periods of the Roman 
history, concerning which Titus Livy leaves us 
quite in the dark. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
to whose works Mr. Mai had added, in 1816, 
most precious supplements, extracted from the 
manuscripts of the Ambrosian Library of Milan, 
is also not remarkable for correct ideas or powers 
of criticism ; but these extracts, although not so 
numergus as those from Diodorus, will afford 
much interest in consequence of the difference in 
his narration with Titus Livy; and besides, we 
are of opinion, reading them for the first time, that 
they are more concise and less absurd than those 
parts already known of his ‘ Antiquities.’ By these 
discoveries Dion Cassius, as an historian, will not be 
a gainer in the opinion of the literati, either for the 
eloquence of his harangues, or for the interest 
and impartiality of his narrative. But we now 
speak of his eloquence ; and the following speech, 
which he attributes to Curtius before he precipi- 
tated himself into the abyss which the Oracle had 
ordered that the most precious object on the earth 
should be thrown into, is highly curious : 

* Romans,’ says the Curtius of Dion, ‘ why do you 
hesitate in discovering the intention of the Gods? Us 
they demand, us you must sacrifice. There is no mor- 
tal being better or stronger than man. We alone raise 
our heads towards heaven, alone we communicate with 
the Gods ; and it is on that account that our statutes 
and our pictures represent them after our image. If I 
dare express myself with more boldness, man is a god 
clothed with a mortal body, and a god is only a man 
without a body; thence his immortality. As to the 
strength of man, can you call it in question? He sur- 
passes all animals by his speed, or by his cunning; in 
the water, in the air, every thing yields to him ; for he 
overtakes the fish in the water without seeing them, 
and the birds in the air without pursuing them. Who 
would not prefer dying by a single blow than bya 
dropsy, consumption, or hunger? I will gloriously 
die for the public safety,’ &c. &c. 

This singular speech, which cannot be equalled 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, even when this 
rhetorician entirely forgets that he is making Ro- 
mans speak in person, is not extracted from the 
Palimpsestes, but from a collection edited by a 
monk named Flanude, and discovered in the 
Vatican. Whatever may be the merits of Dion 
Cassius, itis much to be regretted that Mr. Sturz, 
who has just published at Leipsig, a new edition 
of this author, was not able to add to the frag- 
ments of Mozelli this more recent matter. 
M. Boissonade, when he published in 1822 his 
edition of Eunapius, would have enhanced the 
value of his work, had he been able to add to it 
the valualle extracts from history, by this ancient 
and excellent author, generally but little known. 
There are several pieces more or less interesting 
for different historical epochs, such as of Ap- 
pian, who unfortunately only receives the addi- 
tion of one page of Dexippus, who lived in the 
time of Claudius the Goth, of Menander, the 
annalist, whom the ignorant have mistaken for the 
poet, &c. To these may be added some parts of 
an anonymous work upon politics, a speech of 
Nicephorus Blemmydas, on the duties of a king, 
and three pages of the nove/ of Jamblicus, which 
was only known to us by the analysis of Photius. 
But what will appear more precious than these 
remains of the Lower Empire are numerous quo- 
tations from the ancient poets of Athens, Solon, 








Euripides and Philemon, several oracles jn y, 
particularly in Diodorus, and other authentic 
ductions of the best times of Grecian history, 
The author who gains the most in this for 
tunate discovery, is Polybius. We only possessed 
the first five books of ‘ The Univers: Histo 
of his Time,’ rather long fragments to ri 
seventeenth, the ancient extracts of Constantine 
for these books and the twenty-three others, 
The new extracts, which here fill nearly a hundred 
ages, extend from the sixth book to the thirtieth, 
hose which follow most regularly belong to the 
twelfth book. 
We ought to rejoice in now being b 
uainted with the — of Lycortas, the pupil 
hilopemen,—him, who, after having in his youth 
borne in his arms the funereal urn containj 
the ashes of this hero, became the friend all 
counsellor of the second Scipio, accompanied 
him to the walls of Carthage and out of gratitude 
became the historian of the Roman victories, ’ 


All persons of taste have long since appreciate 
his grave and simple style, his chrono Ogical ex. 
actness, the positive notions he had acquired jig 
geography hy his long travels, and, above all, the 
importance of his descriptions relating to the de. 
and secrets of Roman tactics. It is now better 
known what a tender recollection he always re 
tained towards his first benefactor, Philopemen; 
and it will be more regretted that the life he wrote 
of this virtuous defender of liberty should be lost, 
Plutarch, it is true, gives us a slight idea of hin, 
but, if the following entirely new narrative be 
compared with that of Plutarch, it will soon be 
perceived how far the imitation was from represent: 
ing, in a worthy manner, great and incorruptible 
virtue, that neither honours nor presents can se- 
duce, and the religious fear it inspires, even in 
those who endeavour to triumph over it. 

‘ The Lacedemonians,’ says Polybius, in his severe 
and sometimes harsh style, ‘ were deliberating who 
should be sent from among them to bear a golden 
crown to Philopemen; and, although such lucratire 
employments, as procure powerful friends are gene. 
rally sought after, no one presented himself to execute 
this commission. At length, they elected, by a m- 
jority of votes, Timolaus, who was attached to him 
from motives of hospitality and friendship. Twice he 
came to seek him at Megalopolis, and neither times 
did he venture to acknowledge the reason of his visit, 
The third time he made a strong effort, and had the 
courage to speak of the present of the Lacedemonians| 
Contrary to his expectations, he observed that Philo- 
pemen listened to him with mildness, and he already 
began to congratulate himself in his success. Philope- 
men told him that he would proceed, in a few days, to 














Lacedemon, and that he intended to thank the chiefs 
of the Government. He arrived, and was introduced 
before the Senate. ‘‘ For a long time,” said he, ‘ I have 
known your kindness towards me, and you now off] 
me a new testimony of it. I will tell you the 
which prevents my accepting your present. 
crowns should not be given to friends whose bro 
they would soil with an indelible stain; give them t 
your enemies. A friend, if he remain free and pu 
will have more power to defend you; if an enemy 
lows himself to be entrapped by this present, eithe 
he will speak in your favour, or will serve you by bis 
silence.’ 

Many of these hitherto unpublished pages ¢ 
Polybius possess a two-fold interest, as, beside 
the merit of novelty, they have that of making u 
know, either by opinions or quotations, som 
other writers whose works are lost. It was wel 
known that Polybius had spoken in severe term 
against the historian Timeus, but we now see this 
criticism strengthened by a great number ¢ 
arguments and details, which clearly point outt 
us the character of both historians. It was 
known, that Demetrius, the Phalerian, } 
written a treatise on ‘ Fortune,’ but nothing 
mained of it. Polybius quotes a remarkable pa 
sage, and the application he had made of 
appeared so correct to the ancients, that Div 
dorus, whose plagiarisms are not often so ju 
cious, not content with transcribing, in one ‘ 
the new parts of his text, the same passage 
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itic pro. Demetrius, but copies these reflections almost 
ory, verbatim. Polybius, who has just related the 
this for misfortunes of Perseus, King of Macedonia, and 








the interesting words of Paulus Emilius, whom 
Titus Livy, as we now perceive, has only trans- 
lated, expresses himself thus : 

‘This grand catastrophe recals to my mind a thought 
of Demetrius, the Phalerian, who, in his work on 
« Fortune,” in order to show its inconstancies and 
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hundred yicissitudes, refers to the time when Alexander de- 
hirtieth, stroyed the empire of Persia. ‘‘ Take in, at one look,” 





Ig to the 


says he, ‘‘ not a number of ages, nor along succession 
of generations, but only fifty years before us ; you will 





















, hat are the sports of Fortune. If, by chance, 
Pupil a ago, a God had disclosed futurity to the 
118 youth Persians and their monarchs, to the Macedonians and 
ntain} their princes, do you think that he would have been 
- nd al able to persuade them, that, in fifty years, the name of 
iend Persians, then all-powerful, would be destroyed, and 
mpanie( that the Macedonians, whose names were unknown, 
ratitude,f would be masters of woes N No, the caprices of 
ries, Fortune, her turns, which baffle all ca!culation, the 
: unexpected strokes of her power were never more 
re prererre than in the sie up the empire of 
BM tt. Persia to the Macedonians. However, she has only 
yee jent them this empire, until she thinks proper to 
, change again.” 
tee ‘itis this hone,’ atte Polybins, ‘which happened 
r Perseus. ould not one think that a God re- 
lways re a future events to Demetrius? Being led by my 
Opemen;§ narrative to the period when the Macedonian dominion 
he wrote terminated, I could not refrain from stopping a mo- 
1 be lost, ment at this grand revolution, that was accomplished 
‘of him, ia my own time, and to relate the memorable words of 
rative be awriter, who, almost by super-human foresight, an- 
1 soon be = what only happened nearly fifty years after 
| im. 
enti Polybius admires, in too strong terms, this 
ae prophecy of Demetrius; but the whole of this 
oma te = will not be less valuable to — who _ 
contemporaneous impressions in history. 1e 
hi style, which is not to he judged of by this trans- 
ting whe lation, is replete with strength and originality. We 
a gelda engage those who delight in these studies, and who 
- Jucratireg Will overlook the precipitate manner in which the 
are gene-f amnouncement of such a discovery is made, not 
to execute t0 form an opinion from these quotations, se- 
by a ma lected by chance. England and Germany possess 
ed to hing collections solely philological, that will take up 
Twice bef with avidity all that is new in these productions. 
ther times] We have not yet had time to examine the whole 
Bows of the large volume which has ‘just issued from 
moniam@ Ue Press of the Vatican, and it is impossible to 
hat Philo. @PPreciate this long supplement, or rather all 
he already 9 —— ——— that Rome adds — 
Philo istory. It has required many centuries to produce 
«dont one critical editions of Herodotus, a ance 
the chiefs Polybius and Eunapius ; even some of them have 
introduced only appeared in our time; these pieces, which 
ie, * —_ complete them will require a revision, and many 
| now years may yet elapse before they are sufliciently 
he reaso spread, ‘examined, and commented. There can 
we : oe _- as “3 the 7 of these pro- 
n ctions ; but they, of course, are not so purely 
“aa Correct as they probably will one day in 
‘enemy Notwithstanding the assistance afforded to the 
ent, either decipherers of the Palimpsestes by the discoveries 
you by hil inchemistry to make the ancient writing appear, in 
spite of the perseverance of their efforts, they have 
pages ¢ been unable to read all these remains of lines and 
s, beside words ; but they hazard no words, except those 
naking uy they have read, and in the work of M. Peyron 
ms, somey he exhibits to the reader the form of all the pages, 
was well and the copy of all the letters of the different 
ere term Manuscripts. 
w see th 
umber « OUR VILLAGE. 
int out t ae Panee 
ees Country Stories, Scenes, Characters, &c. &c. By 
rian, h Mary Russell Mitford, Author of Julian and Foscari, 
sthing Tragedies, Dramatic Scenes, §e. Se. Vol. IIL, 
able § _ — pp- 315., 9s. Geo. B. Whittaker. Lon- 
7 , . 
aol < ~— Miss Mitford is a writer so truly English in her 
1 so judi of composition, and describes English scenes 
in one df —_ — felicity, that we know of 
assage o stands a fairer chance of going 
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pularity from length of years. Throughout the 
writings of this accomplished lady, there cannot, 
we believe, be found an instance of affectation 
or bad taste. Both her poetry and prose are 
alike distinguished for freshness and vivacity ; 
and nature can be looked at in no truer mirror 
than in her productions. 

The kind of writing which Miss Mitford chiefly 
delights in, is one which she has made peculiarly 
her own. The delineation of English character, 
associated with genuine English scenery, was 
never before attempted so successfully. ‘The 
Sketch Book’ of Washington Irving, abounds in 
pictures never surpassed for beauty, or, in respect 
to the scenes they represented, for accuracy. 
But it was with the eye of a poet, or rather of an 
enthusiastic but foreign observer, that he wan- 
dered among the sylvan landscapes of England. 
It was the spirit of our olden history he held con- 
verse with, rather than with the living inhabitants 
of our towns and villages; and, exquisitely told 
as are his stories, we doubt whether a reader, un- 
accustomed to poetry or romance, would be able 
to recognise the scenery and character of our 
country in his descriptions. But the authoress 
of ‘ Our Village,’ on the contrary, has looked on 
the landscapes she paints, with an eye long ac- 
customed to their minutest peculiarities,—has 
conversed and lived among the characters of her 
different little sketches till not a look or a werd is 
strange to her; and she is too much of a poet to 
let this familiarity with the objects she describes 
lessen her power of happy combination. The pre- 
sent volume of ‘Our Village’ is characterised by all 
the peculiar excellencies of the former two. The 
stories are numerous, and as varied as they can be 
in the limits which the author has prescribed her- 
self. Several of them, however, we think, we 
recognise as old acquaintances ; and we consider 
ourselves so cruelly treated by Miss Mitford, in 
thus leading us to suppose we had a nosegay of 
fresh flowers presented to us, that we award her 
the punishment of gathering us and the public 
another as fast as time and reason will allow. 

We now proceed to give our readers some spe- 
cimens of this volume, delightful notwithstanding 
the censure just passed. Our first extract is 

The Two Valentines. 

* Valentine’s Day is one of great stir and emotion in 
our little village. In large towns—especially in London 
—the wicked habit of quizzing has entirely destroyed 
the romance and illusion of that tender anniversary. 
But we in the country are, for the most part, uninfected 
by ‘* over-wiseness,’’ or “* over-niceness,”’ (to borrow 
two of Sir Walter Raleigh’s quaint but expressive 
phrases,) and are content to keep the gracious festival 
of love-making and Jillets-doux, as simply and confid- 
ingly as our ancestors of old. I do not mean to say, 
that every ene of our youths and maidens pair on that 
day, like the ‘* goldfinch, bullfinch, greenfinch, and all 
the finches of the grove.’”-—Heaven forbid !—Nor that 
the spirit of fun hath so utterly evaporated from us, 
that we have no display of innocent trick or harmless 
raillery on that licensed morn :—all that I contend for 
is, that, in our parts, some truth may be found lurking 
amidst the fictions of those annual rhymes—that many 
a village bean hath so broken the ice of his courtship— 
and that many a village belle hath felt her beart throb, 
as she glanced at the emblematic scroll, and tried to 
guess the sender, in spite of the assumed carelessness, 
the saucy head-tossings, and the pretty poutings with 
which she attempted to veil her rea! interest. In short, 
there is something like sincerity amongst us, even in 
a Valentine ;—as witness the number of wooings begun 
on the Fourteenth of February, and finished in that 
usual end of courtships and comedies—a wedding—be- 
fore Whitsuntide. Our little lame clerk, who keeps 
a sort of catalogue raisonnée of marriages, as a com- 
panion to the parish-register, computes those that 
issue from the bursting Valentine-bag of our postman, 
at not Jess than three and a half per annum—that is to 
say, seven between two years. 

* But—besides the matches which spring, directly or 
indirectly, from the billets commonly called Valentines 
—there is another superstition connected with the day, 
which has no small influence on the destinies of our 
country maidens. They hold, that the first man whom 
they espy in the morning—provided that such man 








be neither of kin to them, nor married, nor an inmate 
of the same house—is to pass for their Valentine during 
the day; and, perhaps, (for this is the secret clause 
which makes the observation important,) to prove thei® 
husband for life. It is strange how much faith they 
put in this kind of sortes virgiliane—this turning over 
the living leaf of destiny ; and how much pains they 
will take to cheat the fates, and see the man they like 
best first in spite of the stars! One damsel, for instance, 
will go a quarter of a mile about, in the course of her 
ordinary avocations, in order to avoid a youth whom 
she does not fancy ; another shall sit within doors, 
with her eyes shut, half the morning, until she hears 
the expected voice of the favourite swain ;—whilst, on 
their part, our country lads take care to place them- 
selves each in the way of his chosen she ; and a pretty 
lass would think herself overlooked, if she had not 
three or four standing round her door, or sauntering 
beneath her window, before sunrise. 

* Now, one of the prettiest girls in our parish is, un- 
doubtedly, Sally North. Pretty is hardly the proper 
phrase—Sally is a magnificent girl ;—tall, far above 
the common height of woman, and large in proportion 
—but formed with the exactest symmetry, and distin- 
guished by the firm, erect, and vigorous carriage, and 
the light elastic step, peculiar to those who are early 
accustomed to walk under burthens. Sally's father is 
an eminent baker—the most celebrated personage in 
our village ; besides supplying half the next town with 
genuine country bread, which he carries thither him- 
self in his huge tilted cart, he hath struck into other 
arts of the oven, and furnishes all the breakfast-tables, 
within five miles, with genuine London rolls. No fa- 
mily of gentility can possibly get through the first 
meal without them. The rolls, to be sure, are—just 
like other rolls—very good, and nothing more; but 
some whim of a great man, or caprice of a fine lady, 
has put them in fashion ; and so Sally walks round the 
parish every morning, with her great basket, piled to 
the very brim, poised on her pretty head—now lending 
it the light support of one slender hand, and now of 
another ; the dancing black eyes, and the bright blush- 
ing smile, that flash from under her burthen, as well as 
the perfect ease and grace with which she trips along, 
entirely taking away all painful impression of drudgery 
or toil. She is quite a figure for a painter, is Sally 
North—and the gipsy knows it. There is a gay, good~ 
humoured consciousness of her power and her beauty, 
as she passes on her morning round, carolling as mer- 
rily as the lark over her head, that makes no small 
part of her charm. The lass is clever, too—sharp and 
shrewd in her dealings—and, although sufficiently civil 
and respectful to her superiors, and never actually 
wanting in decorum, is said to dismiss the compli- 
ments of some of her beaux with a repartee, generally 
brusque, and frequently poignant. 

* Of beaux—between the lacqueys of the houses that 
she takes in her circuit, and the wayfarers whom she 
picks up on the road—Sally hath more than a court 
beauty ; and two of them—Mr. Thompson, my Lord’s 
gentleman, a man of substance and gravity, not much 
turned of fifty; and Daniel Tubb, one of Sir Jolin’'s 
gardeners, a strapping red-haired youth, as comely and 
merry as herself—were severally recommended, by tue 
old and the young, as fitting matches for the pretty 
mistress of the rolls. But Sally silenced Mr. Thomp- 
son’s fine speeches by a very stout, sturdy, steady ‘‘ No,” 
and even inflicted a similar sentence (although so mildly, 
that Daniel did not quite despair) on his young rival ; 
for Sally, who was seventeen last Candlemas-day, had 
been engaged these three years! 

* The love-affair had begun at the Free School at 
Aberleigh ; and the object of it, by name Stephen 
Long, was the son of a little farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, and about the same age with his fair mistress. 
There the resemblance ceased ; for Stephen had been as 
incomparably the shortest and ugliest boy in the school, 
as Sally was the tallest and prettiest girl—being, in- 
deed, of that stunted and large-headed appearance which 
betokens a dwarf, and is usually accompanied by fea- 
tures as unpleasant in their expression as they are gro- 
tesque in their form. But then he was the head boy, 
and, being held up by the master as a miracle of read- 
ing, writing, and cyphering, was a personage of no 
small importance at Aberleigh; and Sally, being, with 
all her cleverness, something of a dunce, owed to Ste- 
phen much obligation for assistance in the school- 
business. He arranged, cast up, and set in order on 
the slate, the few straggling figures which poor Sally 
called her sum—painted over, and reduced to some- 
thing like form, the misshapen and disjointed letters 
in her copy-book—learnt all her lessons himself, and 
tried most ineffectually to teach them to her—and, 
finally, covered her unconquerable want of memory hy 
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the loudest and boldest prompting ever heard out of a 
theatre. Many a rap of the knuckles have Sally 
North’s blunders cost Stephen Long, and vainly did 
the master admonish him to hold his tongue. Prompt 
h@wonld—although so incorrigibly stupid was his fair 
mistress, that, even when the words were put into her 
mouth, she stumbled at repeating them ; and Stephen’s 
offcious kindness commonly ended in their being 
punished in company—a consummation, for his share 
of which the boy was gallant enough to rejoice. She 
was fully sensible of this flattering devotion, and repaid 
it, as far as lay in her power, by taking him under her 
protection at play-times, in return for the services 
which he rendered her in school ; and, becoming more 
and more bound to him bya series of mutual good 
offices, finished by vindicating his ugliness, denying his 
pedantry, and, when twitted with his dwartishness, 
boldly predicting that he would grow. They walked 
together, talked together, laughed, romped, and 
quarrelled—in short, it was a decided attachment ; and, 
when our village Remeo was taken as an apprentice 
by a cousin of his mother’s—a respectable hosier in 
Cheapside—it is on record, that his Juliet—the lightest- 
hearted personage in the neighbourhood—cried for an 
hour, and moped for a day. All the school stood 
amazed at her constancy! 

‘Stephen, on his side, bore the test of absence, like 
a knight of Amadis his day. Never was preur che- 
valier so devoted to the lady of his love. Every letter 
home contained some tender message or fond inquiry ; 
and, although the messages became gradually less and 
less intelligible, as the small pedamtry of the country 
school-boy ripened into the full-blown affectation of 
the London apprentice, still Sally was far from quar- 
relling with a love-message, on so small a ground as 
not understanding it ; whilst, however mysterious his 
words might seem, his presents spoke his affection in 
a more homely and convincing language. Of such 
tokens there was no lack. The very first packet that 
he sent home, consisting of worsted mittens for his 
old grandmother, a pair of cotton hose for his sister, 
and a nightcap for his father, contained also a pair of 
scarlet garters for Sally ; which attention was followed 
up, at every opportunity, by pincushions, ribbons, 
thimbles, needle-cases, and as great a variety of female 
ware as that with which Autolycus’s basket was fur- 
nished. No wonder that Sally, in spite of occasional 
flirtations with Daniel Tubb, continued tolerably con- 
stant ; especially as one of Stephen’s sisters, who had 
been at service in London, ailirmed that he was so 
much improved, as to be one of the smartest beaux in 
al) Cheapside. 

‘So affairs continued until this identical Valentine’s 
Day. Last spring, a written Valentine, exceedingly 
choice in its decorations, had made its appearance at 
Master North’s: rather out of date, it must be owned, 
since, being enclosed in a packet, to save postage, and 
sent by an opportunity, as the country phrase goes, it 
had been detained, either by accident or waggery, till 
the first of April; but this was none of Stephen’s 
fault ; there was the Valentine in the newest London 
taste, consisting Of a raised groupe of roses and heart’s- 
ease, executed on a kind of paper cut-work, which, 
on being lifted up, turned into a cage, enclosing a 
dove—tender emblem!—with all the rapidity of a 
change in a pantomime. There the Valentine was ;— 
equally known for Stephen’s, by the savour of the 
verses and the flourish of the signature—the finest spe- 
cimen of poetry and penmanship, as my friend the 
schoolmaster triumphantly asserted, that had ever been 
seen in Aberleigh. ‘ The force of writing could no 
farther go; so, this year, our “ good apprentice” de- 
termined to come himself to be her personal Valentine, 
and to renew, if not complete, their early engagement. 

‘On this determination being announced to Sally, it 
occasioned no small perturbation in that fair damsel, 
equally alarmed at the mental accomplishments and 
the personal defects of her constant swain. In fact, 
her feeling towards Stephen had been almost as ideal 
and unsubstantial as the shadow of arainbow. She 
liked to think of him, when she had nothing better to 
do; or to talk of him, when she had nothing better to 
say ; or to be puzzled by his verses, or laughed at for 
his homage; but, as areal substantial Valentine, a 
present wooer, a future husband, and he so ugly, and 
a poet too—Oh dear! she was frightened to think of it! 
This impression first broke forth to his sister—who 
communicated the news of his intended arrival—in a 
variety of questions, as to Stephen’s height, and size, 
and » lh and complexion ; especially as compared 
with Daniel Tubb’s! and was afterwards displayed to 
that rustic adorer himself; not by words, indeed, but 
by the encouraging silence and saucy smile with which 
she listened to his account of the debarkation of his 





cockney rival, from the top of the B stage. ‘* He’ 
tinier than ever,’’ quoth Daniel, ‘‘and the smartest 
dandy that ever was seen. I shall be your Valentine, 
after all, Sally,” pursued her swain; “ for I could hide 
him with the shadow of my fist.” 

‘This was Valentine’s-eve. Valentine’s-morn saw 
Sally eyeing the two rivals, through a peep-hole in her 
little check curtain, as they stood side-by-side, on the 
green, watching for the first glimpse of their divinity. 
Never was seen such a contrast. Stephen, whose ori- 
ginal square dwarfishness had fined down into a mi- 
niature dandy—sallow, strutting, and all over small— 
the very Tom Thumb of apprentices! Daniel, taller, 
bigger. ruddier, and heartier than ever—the actual 
Goliath of country lads! Never was such a contrast 
seen. At length, Sally, laughing, blushing, and brid- 
ling, sallied forth from the cottage—her huge roll 
basket, but not as usual filled with rolls, carried, not 
on her head, but in her hends. ‘‘ I’m your Valentine, 
Sally! am I not?” exclaimed Daniel Tubb, darting 
towards her, “ you saw me first; I know you saw me 
first,’’ continued the ardent lover, proceeding to claim 
the salute usual on such occasions. ‘‘ Pshaw! non- 
serse ! let me alone then, Daniel, cant’t you ?” was the 
reply of his mistress, advancing to Stephen, who per- 
haps dazzled by the beauty, perhaps astounded by the 
height of the fair giantess, remained motionless and 
speechless on the other side of the road. ‘* Would you 
like a ride in my basket this fine morning, Mr. Stephen?” 
said the saucy lass, emptying all his gifts, garters, pin- 
cushions, ribbons, and Valentines from their huge re- 
servoir, and depositing it on the ground at his feet. 
“ Don’t be afraid ; I'll be bound to carry you as easily 
as the little Italian boy carries Ais tray of images. 
He’s not half the weight of the rolls—is he, Daniel?’ 
pursued the unmerciful beauty. ‘‘ For my part, I 
think he has grown shorter.—Come, do step in!’ 
And, with the word, the triumphant Daniel lifted up 
the discomfited beau, placed him safely in the basket, 
and hoisted the burthen on Sally’s head—to the un- 
speakable diversion of that saucy maiden, and the 
complete cure of Master Stephen’s love. No need, 
after this, to declare which of the two rivals is Sally 
North’s Valentine. I think, with the little clerk, that 
they will be married at Whitsuntide, if not before.-— 
Pp. 71—81. 

Among stories of such equal merit, we feel a 
little at a loss on what to ground our preference 
in making the extracts. Fortunately, however, 
for us, the season here helps us, and the follow- 
ing story may be received as a very timely offering : 

Whitsun Eve. 

‘The pride of my heart and the delight of my eyes is 
my garden. Our house, which is in dimensions very 
much like a bird-cage, and might, with almost equal 
convenience, be laid on a shelf, or hung up in a tree, 
would be utterly unbearable in warm weather, were it 
not that we have a retreat out of doors,—and a very 
pleasant retreat it is. To make my readers fully com- 
prehend it, I must describe our whole territories. 

* Fancy a small plot of ground, with a pretty low 
irregular cottage at one end; a large granary, divided 
from the dwelling by a little court running along one 
side; and a long thatched shed open towards the gar- 
den, and supported by wooden pillars, on the other. 
The bottom is bounded, half by an old wall, and half 
by an old paling, over which we see a pretty distance 
of woody hills. The house, granary, wall and paling, 
are covered with vines, cherry-trees, roses, honey- 
suckles, and jessamines, with great clusters of tall 
hollyhocks running up between them; a large elder 
overhanging the little gate, and a magnificent bay-tree, 
such a tree as shall scarcely be matched in these parts, 
breaking with its beautiful conical form the horizontal 
lines of the buildings. This is my garden; and the 
long pillared shed, the sort of rustic arcade which runs 
along cne side, parted from tie flower-beds by a 
row of rich geraniums, is our out-of-door drawing- 
room. 

‘I know nothing so pleasant as to sit there on a 
summer afternoon, with the western sun flickering 
through the great elder-tree, and lighting up our gay 
parterres, where flowers and flowering shrubs are set 
as thick as grass in a field, a wilderness of blossom, 

nterwoven, intertwined, wreathy, garlandy, profuse 
beyond all profusion, where we may guess that there is 
such a thing as mould, but never see it. I know 
nothing so pleasant as to sit in the shade of that dark 
bower, with the eye resting on that bright piece of 
colour, lighted so gloriously by the evening sun, now 
catching a glimpse of the little birds, as they fly 
rapidly in and out of their nests—for there are always 
two or three birds’-nests in the thick tapestry of cherry- 
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trees, honeysuckles, and China-roses, which Cover our 


walls—now tracing the gay gambols of the com 
butterflies as they sport around the dahlias; now 
watching that rarer moth, which the Country people 
fertile in pretty names, call the bee-bird ; that birg. 
like insect, which flutters in the hottest days over the 
sweetest flowers, inserting its long proboscis into the 
small tube of the jessamine, and hovering over the 
scarlet blossoms of the geranium, whose bright colo 
seems reflected on its own feathery breast ; that insect 
which seems so thoroughly a creature of the air, never 
at rest; always, even when feeding, self-poised, ang 
self-supported, and whose wings, in their ceaseless 
motion, have a sound so deep, so full, so lulling, so 
musical. Nothing so pleasant as to sit amid that 
mixture of the flower and the leaf, watching the bee. 
bird! Nothing so pleasant to look at as my garden! 
It is quite a picture ; only unluckily it resembles a pic- 
ture in more quaiities than one,—it is fit for nothj 
but to look at. One might as well think of walking in 
a bit of framed canvas. There are walks to be sure— 
tiny paths of smooth gravel, by courtesy called such— 
but they are so overhung by roses and lilies, and such 
gay encroachers—so over-run by convolvolus, and 
heart’s-ease, and mignonette, and other sweet strag- 
glers, that, except to edge through them occasionally, 
tor the purposes of plarting, or weeding, or watering, 
there might as well be no paths at all. Nobody thinks 
of walking in my garden. Even May glides along 
with a delicate and trackless step, like a swaa through 
the water; and we, its two-footed denizens, are fain to 
treat it as if it were really a saloon, and go out for a 
walk towards sun-set, just as if we had not been 
sitting in the open air all day. 

‘What a contrast from the quiet garden to the 
lively street! Saturday night is always a time of 
stir and bustle in our Village, and this is Whitsun- 
Eve, the pleasantest Saturday of all the year, when 
Londen journeymen and servant lads and lasses, 
snatch a short holiday to visit their families. A short 
and precious holiday, the happiest and liveliest of 
any; for even the gambols and merry-makings of 
Christmas offer but a poor enjoyment, compared with 
the rural diversions, the Mayings, revels, and cricket- 
matches of Whitsuntide. 

* We ourselves are to have a cricket-match on Mon- 
day, not played by the men, who, since a certain mis- 
adventure with the Beech-hillers, are, I am sorry to 
say, rather chap-fallen, but by the boys, who, zealous 
for the honour of their parish, and headed by their bold 
leader, Ben Kirby, marched in a body to our antago- 
nists’ ground the Sunday after our melancholy defeat, 
challenged the boys of that proud hamlet, and beat them 
out and out on the spot. Never was a more signal vie- 
tory. Our boys enjoyed this triumph with so litte 
moderation, that it had like to have produced a very 
tragical catastrophe. The captain of the Beech-hill 
youngsters, a capital bowler, by name Amos Stone, en- 
raged past all bearing by the crowing of his adversaries, 
flung the ball at Ben Kirby with so true an aim, that, if 
that sagacious leader had not warily ducked his head 
when he saw it coming, there would probably have 
been a coroner’s inquest on the case, and Amos Stone 
would have been tried for manslaughter. He let ‘fly 
with such vengeance, that the cricket-ball was found 
embedded in a bank of clay five hundred yards off, a 
if it had been a cannon-shot. Tom Coper and Farmer 
Thackum, the umpires, both say that they never saw 
so tremendous a bal]. If Amos Stone live to be a man, 
(I mean to say, if he be not hanged first,) he'll be a 
pretty player. He is coming here on Monday with his 
party to play the return match, the umpires having 
respectively engaged, Farmer Thackum that Amos shall 
keep the peace, Tom Coper that Ben shall give no un- 
necessary or wanton provocation—a_nicely-worded 
lawyer-like clause, and one that proves Tom Coper 
hath his doubts of the young gentleman’s discretion; 
and, of a truth, so have I. 1 would not be Ben Kirby's 
surety, cautiously as the security is worded,—no! uot 
for a white double dahlia, the present object of my 
ambition. 

‘This vi'lage of our’sis swarming to-night like a hive 
of bees, and all the church bells round are pouring out 
their merriest peals, as if to call them togethér. 1 wnust 
try to give some notion of the various figures. 

‘ First there is a groupe suited to Teniers, a cluster 
of out-of-door customers of the Rose, old benchers of 
the inn, who sit round a table smoking and drinking in 
high solemnity to the sound of Timothy's fiddle. Next, 
a mass of eager boys, the combatants of Monday, who 
are surrounding the shoemaker’s shop, where an in- 
visible hole in their ball is mending by Master ‘Keep 
himself, under the joint superintendence of Ben Kirby 
and Tom Coper, Ben showing much verbal respect 
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rd deference for his umpire’s judgment and 
vai but managing to get the ball done his own 
way after all ; whilst outside the shop, the rest of the 
eleven, the less-trusted commons, are shouting and 
bawling round Joel Brent, who is twisting the waxed 
twine round the handles of the bats—the poor bats, 
which please nobody, which the taller youths are de- 
spising as too little and too light, and the smaller are 
abusing as too heavy and too large. Happy critics! 
winning their match can hardly be a greater delight— 
even if to win it they bedoom *" Farther down the 
street is the pretty black-eyed gi. »  . beeler, come 
home for a day’s holiday from #3 ad by a tall 
footman in a dashing livery, who  sne is trying to 
curtsy off before her deaf grandmother sees him. I 
wonder whether she will succeed ! 
¢ Ascending the hill are two couples of a different 
description. Daniel Tubb and his fair Valentine, 
walking boldly along like licensed lovers; they have 
been asked twice in church, and are to be married on 
Tuesday ; and, closely following that happy pair, near 
each other, but not together, come Jem Tanner and 
Mabel Green, the poor culprits of the wheat-hocing. 
Ah! the little clerk hath not relented! The course of 
true love doth not yet run smooth in that quarter. 
Jem dodges along, whistling ‘‘ cherry-ripe,” pretending 
towalk by himself, and to be thinking of nobody; but 
every now and then he pauses in his negligent saunter, 
and turns round outright to steal a glance at Mabel, 
who, on her part, is making believe to walk with poor 
Olive Hathaway, the lame mantua-maker, and even 
affecting to talk and to listen to that gentle, humble 
creature, as she points to the wild flowers on the com- 
mon, and the lambs and children disporting amongst 
the gorse, but whose thoughts and eyes are evidently 
fixed on Jem Tanner, as she meets his backward 
glance with a blushing smile, and half springs forward 
to meet him ; whilst Olive has broken off the conver- 
sation as soon as she perceived the pre-occupation of 
her companion, and begun humming, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, two or three lines of Burns, whose ‘* Whistle 
and I'll come to thee, my love,” and “‘ Gi’e me a glance 
of thy bonny black ee’,’’ were never better exemplified 
than in the couple before her. Really it is curious to 
watch them, and to see how gradually the attraction 
of this tantalising vicinity becomes irresistible, and the 
rustic lover rushes to his pretty mistress like the 
needle to the magnet. On they go, trusting to the 
deepening twilight, to the little clerk’s absence, to the 
good humour of the happy lads and lasses, who are 
passing and repassing on all sides—or rather, perhaps, 
inahappy oblivion of the cross uncle, the kind vil- 
lagers, the squinting lover, and the whole world. On 
they trip, linked arm in arm, he trying to catch a 
glimpse of her glowing face under her bonnet, and she 
hanging down her head and avoiding his gaze with a 
mixture of modesty and coquetry, which well becomes 
the rural beauty. On they go, with a reality and 
intensity of affection, which must overcome all ob- 
stacles ; and poor Olive follows with an evident sym- 
pathy in their happiness, which makes her almost 
as enviable as they ; and we pursue our walk amidst 
the moonshine and the nightingales, with Jacob Frost’s 
cart looming in the distance, and the merry sounds of 
Whitsuntide, the shout, the laugh, and the song, 
echoing all around us, like ‘‘ noises of the air.” ’— 
Pp. 146—152. 





MEXICO IN 1827. 


Mexico in 1827. By H. G. Ward, Esq., his Majesty’s 
Chargé d’ Affaires in that Country, during the years 
1825, 1826, and part of 1827. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
plates and maps. Colburn. London, 1828. 

(Concluded from page 454.) 

Accorpi1nc to Mr. Ward’s account, Mexico 
cannot, during the present century, be a manu- 
facturing country. But her mines and her agri- 
culture will enable her, with only common in- 
dustry, to enjoy all the advantages of transatlantic 
arts, and to bring to her own door the luxuries of 
the highest civilisation. 

From the time of the conquest until the com- 
mencement of the revolution, the trade of Mexico 
was confined to the two ports of Acapulco and 
Vera Cruz. According to Humboldt’s estimate, 
in 1803, the exports of Mexico consisted an- 
mually of 21,780,000 dollars, and the imports of 
14,650,000. The first effect of the revolution of 
1821, was to occasion a sudden decrease in the 
commercial intercourse of Mexico with Europe; 





which was reduced, in three successive years, 
from twenty-one millions anda half of dollars, 
to nine millions, to which it fell in 1823. 
This sudden, and apparently unnatural, diminu- 
tion in the consumption of the country, at the 
very moment when it was first slhvaed to taste 
the advantages of a free trade with Europe, is 
justly attributed, by Mr. Ward, in part to the 
simultaneous removal of all those by whom the 
commercial wants of Mexico had been previously 
supplied, and to the time which foreign adven- 
turers required, in order to make the necessary 
arrangements for entering upon a field which was 
entirely new to them. It was not until the begin- 
ning of 1824, that the commercial intercourse with 
Mexico acquired a new activity. In that year, the 
trade of Alvarado and Vera Cruz rose from six to 
sixteen millions and a half of dollars; while that 
with Tampico, which employed alone 5000 tons 
of American shipping, must have raised the total 
amount of the imports and exports of the year to 
something very near the former average of 
21,545,606 dollars. The progress made since 
that time itis impossible exactly to define, al- 
though, from the following produce of the cus- 
tom-house, and the number of vessels employed 
in the Mexican trade, it would appear to be very 
considerable : ; 

Dollars. 
In 1824, the customs produced during the whole year, 4,351,218 
In eight months of 1825 . 9 © «© «© « «4,868,356 
In ten months of 1826 . To. Se - 7,043,237 

In 1823, the number of vessels which cleared 
out within the province of Vera Cruz, not extend- 
ing to Tambico, was 116, the tonnage of which 
amounted to about 10,000 tons. In 1824, 176 
vessels entered the ports of Alvarado and Vera 
Cruz, the tonnage of which amounted to 18,730 
tons. In fine, in the course of 1826, 1,273 vessels 
entered the Mexican ports : 

‘It must be admitted,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘ that this 
extraordinary increase of activity in the intercourse 
between the New and the Old World, taken in con- 
junction with the rise in the customs from four to eight 
millions of dollars, (allowing something less than one 
million for the two months not included in the receipts 
of 1826,) augurs well in favour of the growing impo-rt 
ance of Mexican trade. It may not, indeed, as yet 
realise the golden visions of those who, in 1825, re- 
garded the New World as a source of instantaneous 
wealth ; but it certainly holds out, to a well-regulated 
spirit of commercial enterprise, a prospect of great 
ulterior advantages.’—Vol. i. p. 445, 446. 

And again : 

‘ If changes are judiciously made, and the duties so 
reduced as to bring the imports more within the reach 
of the great body of consumers, (who are now either 
excluded from the market, or forced to purchase their 
supplies from illicit traders,) I am inclined to believe, 
that the whole expenses of the Republic may be pro- 
vided for by the produce of the customs alone.’— 
Vol. i. p. 474. 

Mexico, already so abundantly provided b 
nature, on account of her agriculture, is stil 
richer by her mineral wealth; and, indeed, 
‘ Mexico, without her mines,’ says Mr. Ward, 
‘ notwithstanding the fertility of her soil, and the 
vast amount of her former agricultural produce, 
can never rise to any importance in the scale of 
nations.’ —Vol. i. pp. 155. 

The annual average produce of the mines of 
Mexico, before the revolution, amounted to 
24,000,000 of dollars, and the average exports to 
22,000,000. Since the revolution, the produce 
has been reduced to 11,000,000 of dollars, while 
the exports in specie have averaged 13,587,052 
dollars in each year. This decrease was, accerd- 
ing to Mr. Ward, the consequence of the sudden 
abstraction of the portion of the Spanish capital, 
that still remained in the country, after the declar- 
ation of independence in 1821. In 1825, the 
foreign capitals recently invested began to produce 
some effect; but, in 1826, the total amount of 
the coinage in the five mints of the Republic did 
not exceed 7,463,300 dollars, when, in 1819, the 
amount of the coinage, in the capital alone, was 
12,030,515 dollars. 





* This,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘ is not to be regarded as in- 
dicating a failure on the part of the companies, but 
merely as proving that the capital introduced by them 
had not then proved an equivalent for the capital pre- 
viously withdrawn ; or, at all events, that time had not 
been allowed to repair the ruinous consequences of the 
sudden abstraction of that capital, and the suspension 
of all mining works that ensued.’—Vol. ii. p. 39. 

There are, at the present moment, seven great 
English companies, besides one German, and two 
American companies, employed in working mines 
in different parts of the republic of Mexico. Mr. 
Ward enters into very minute particulars on the 
names and administration of these companies, the 
nominal capital of each, the capital actually in- 
vested, the states in which their labours are car- 
rying on, and the future prospects of every one 
of these companies. According to his statement, 
a British capital to the amount of nearly three 
millions sterling, is actually invested in the Méxi- 
can mines, from which at least twelve millions 
of dollars must have been disbursed in Mexi- 
co; and he thinks that, in 1830, that capital 
will return, in addition to the amount of the 
silver now raised, 13,000,000 of dollars, which 
would make a total of about twenty millions of 
dollars, and should it do so, the increase after- 
wards will be gradual, but progressive; new 
mines will be brought into activity as the present 
scarcity of capital diminishes; and, provided 
public tranquillity be not disturbed, there is 
reason to believe that the produce of the mines 
of Mexico will be, in 1835, nearly equal to the 
annual average amount derived from them before 
the revolution. ‘Jn all,’ adds Mr. Ward, ‘I have 
given produce, not profits; for these, of course, 
depend upon the manner in which the operations 
of the companies are conducted.’ The Anglo- 
Mexican Company alone had expended, in Sep- 
tember, 1826, nearly 30,000/. in salaries to men, 
almost all of whom have now been dismissed ; 
and full 100,000/. in machinery, not one-twentieth 
part of which either has been, or ever can be, 
made use of; while the German Company, by a 
judicious selection made upon the spot, and by 
using miners of great experience and activity, 
has lost nothing, and done more (in proportion) 
in Jess time, and with a smaller capital, than any 
of the foreign companies established iu New 
Spain, and thus has assured its complete success. 


As to the ultimate result of the mining opera- 
tion, we have little hesitation in thinking that it 
may pay, before three years have elapsed, an 
interest to the adventurers who have invested 
their capital in this undertaking. 


From the preceding remarks on the population, 
agriculture, trade, and mines of Mexico, we are 
inclined to conclude with Mr. Ward, that this 
country possesses the means of maintaining, in 
abundance, a population infinitely superior to the 
present number of its inhabitants ;—that, although, 
from the peculiar position of the country, the 
agricultural wealth of the table-land is not likely 
to be brought into the European market, it en- 
sures the general prosperity of the interior; while 
the cotton, coffee, sugar, indigo, cocoa, and other 
productions of the coasts, will form, in the course 
of a few years, a very considerable mass of ex- 
portable commodities; that these, in conjunc- 
tion with the cochineal and the precious metals, 
must render the external trade of New Spain 
highly interesting to Europe; while the amount 
of the population, and the absence of manufac- 
tories, give to the internal consumption of the 
country an importance which none of the other 
new States of America possesses ; that, at last, the 
ability of Mexico to meet her engagements, under 
moderately good management, is beyond any 
doubt, provided the general tranquillity of the 
republic shall not be again disturbed, and the 
mines, these very seeds of the opulence of the 
country, may be restored to their natural level, 
and produce their former fruits. 


After having considered Mexico in an agricul- 
tural, commercial, and financial light, we will 
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follow ovr author in his excursions through the 
interior of the provinces of the new Republic, 
and endeavour to ascertain, with him, the moral 
state of the population of New Spain. 

A traveller relates, that he journeyed all over 
Murcia, from Carthagena to Madrid, without 
seeing a single looking-glass, even in the hair- 
dressers’ shops. Need we, therefore, be surprised, 
—as we lately asked in citing this circumstance 
in a Paris periodical,—need we be surprised at 
the state of ignorance and misery into which 
South America is plunged, since we know that 
she has received her civilisation from Old Spain? 
The immense space of water that lies between 
them has been no barrier against the introduction 
of Castilian habits into the bosom of the New 
Continent. In traversing Old Spain, as well as 
the New one, we not only listen to the same dia- 
lect, but we meet with the same customs, the 
same vices, and the same intermixture of good 
and bad qualities. The provinces of the new re- 
public are, at present, us poor as those of the 
ancient monarchy ; not that they want natural re- 
sources, but that the inhabitants want that spirit 
of industry which is necessary to turn them to 
account. 

‘We found at Santa Fé the first specimen of the 
sort of accommodation that we were to expect on 
our journey through the Tierra Caliente of Mexico. 
The village was composed of five or six Indian 
huts, rather more spacious than some which we 
afterwards met with, but built of bamboos, and thatched 
with palm-leaves, with a portico of similar materials 
before the door. The canes, of which the sides are 
composed, are placed at so respectable a distance 
from each other as to admit both light and air ;— 
this renders windows unnecessary. A door there is, 
which leads at once into the principal apartment ; in 
which father and mother, brothers and sisters, pigs 
and poultry, all lodge together in amicable confusion. 
In some iustances, a subdivision is attempted, by sus- 
pending a mat, or two, in such a manner as to parti- 
tion off a corner of the room; but this is usually thought 
superfluous. The kitchen occupies a separate hut. 
The beds are sometimes raised on a little frame- work 
of cane, but much oftener consist of a square mat 
placed upon the ground; while a few gourds for con- 
taining water, some large glasses for orangeade, a 
stone for grinding maize, and a little coarse earthen- 
ware, compose the whole stock of domestic utensils.’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 179—180. 

The capital of Mexico, and that of Old Spain, 
bear a striking resemblance to each other ; ruins 
and rubbish obstruct the prospect of the finest 
buildings—and we behold the inhabitants of 
Mexico, like those of Madrid, walking in the 
heat of the sun with the same apathy and indif- 
ference. The styles of living in each metropolis 
are nearly similar—at seven in the morning, they 
take chocolate,—they breakfast at ten, and go to 
mass—and afterwards they are engaged in the 
usual business of the day till two o’clock. They 
then enjoy the siesta till four, when business re- 
commences, and is continued till six : after that, 
chocolate is again taken; they then repair to the 
churches for evening prayers. They sup early, 
and goin the evening to the theatre or to the 
tertulia to sing a dolao or dance a fandango. 

Mr. Ward passes too rapidly over the customs 
of the countries which he visits, and does not 
give us a sufficiently clear insight into the pecu- 
liarities of the people of Mexico. But, after an 
attentiye observation, it will be evident there 
exists a very strong resemblance between their 
manners and those of Old Spain. Like the 
women of Andalusia, and those of New Grenada, 
the females of the table-land of Mexico are co- 
quettish, animated, and graceful. Their costume 
is the same—/a menti//a—and their features simi- 
lar—their eyes are black and full of expression— 
their faces pale, susceptible of quickness and 
vivacity—their feet are diminutive, their gait is 
grave and graceful, and, in short, if not com- 
pletely beautiful, they are, in general, in spite of 
the dictum of M. Beaufroy, attractive and in- 
teresting, even with the disagreeable habit of 
smoking e/ cigareto, another imitation of the 





senoritas of Old Grenada. Like the subjects of 
the monarchy, the citizens of the new republic 
are vain, slothful, careless, and, at the same time, 
hospitable, brave, and firm in adversity. The same 
propensities are visible in both nations ; the segar, 
the nightly serenades, gaming of every description, 
cock-fighting, the promenades at the alameda, of 
which Mr. Ward gives a very curious account, 
‘equally constitute the favourite amusements of the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, and those of Mexico. 
To complete the parallel, the superstitions of 
both nations are similarly senseless and ridicu- 
lous; and as firm a belief exists at Mexico, in 
the miracles of Notre Dame de Guadaloupe, the 
patron saint of the republic, as is to be found, 
throughout all Gallicia, in the miracles of Saint 
James of Compostella. 

What we have observed respecting the defects 
and vices of the Mexicans, would incline us to 
doubt whether that nation is destined to hold an 
important post in the world, were we not con- 
vinced, as we really are, that it is human insti- 
tutions that make the man; and, under an active 
and enlightened Government, any people may 
become intelligent and industrious. Mr. Ward 
himself inclines to this doctrine, and even M. 
Beaufroy, whose book is a continual satire on 
republican institutions—he who could not disco- 
ver more than eight lady-like women in all 
Mexico—is, nevertheless, compelled to confess 
that, even before his departure from the capital, 
very rapid and striking improvements had taken 
place in the manners of society. All travel- 
lers agree in describing the Mexicans as strong, 
vigorous, and rather full of intelligence, and Mr. 
Ward’s book contains a variety of facts, offensive, 
perhaps, to the rather royalist taste of this gen- 
tleman, which prove that this republican equality 
which is established in Mexico, has powerfully 
contributed to obliterate the distinction of castes 
which existed before the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and has tended to elevate the character 
of the lower classes of the nation. 

We have already pointed out the principal im- 
provements carried on in Mexico, subsequent 
to the declaration of independence ; and we shall 
content ourselves with introducing a fact, which 
we borrow from the work of Mr. Ward, as a ra- 
tional ground for our expectations : 

* Before the revolution, the streets of the capital 
were infested with a race of naked lazzaroni, whose 
numbers were supposed to amount to nearly twenty 
thousand, and who were, at once, the disgrace and 
the bane of all public places. This class has now 
almost totally disappeared ; clothing has become so 
common that none appear without it. In the mining 
districts, a similar change has occurred ; and, as the 
resources of the country develop themselves, there is 
little doubt that it will gradually spread into the most 
remote provinces.’—Vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 

The reforms brought about by the Republican 
Government of Mexico are numerous, though 
they may be inadequate to produce the prosperity 
of this new state. The liberty of religious wor- 
ship is not yet recognised ; the judicial system of 
the republic, which Mr. Ward passes over in 
silence, a wretched legacy of Old Spain, is incon- 
gruous and incoherent, and calls for a thorough- 
paced reformation; public institutions, about 
which, also, Mr. Ward says nothing, fail in re- 
ceiving encouragement from the executive power ; 
the public roads are abominable ; the most fertile 
lands are still destitute of cultivation ; and a popu- 
lation of eight millions of inhabitants is, in a 
manner, wasted over a surface of more than one 
hundred thousand square leagues, which might 
easily sustain one hundred millions of inhabitants. 
In the actual state of circumstances, the internal 
conveyance of merchandises is nearly impossible, 
so that Mr. Ward says: 

‘The difficulty of communication between the mari- 
time provinces and the table-land, makes wheat an ob- 
ject of luxury to the people of the former ; for, strange 
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from the United States or California 
the nearest corn land on the table-land’Vo nm 

Thus, while the wheat rots in the wide Plains of 
La Puebla and Valladolid, flour is sold att 
dollars a barrel at Vera Cruz; and this is a Cir. 
cumstance which completes the parallel between 
Old and New Spain, since the same and sim 
effects are manifested in the plains of Castile, 
and in the mountains of Gallicia. 

This review will enable the reader to form an 
estimate of the importance of Mr. Ward’s pybj; 
cation; for, though we have already alluded to 
some deficiencies, and have reason to com lain 
that the author has not given us sufficiently ample 
information, respecting the system of administra, 
tion pursued by the actual Government of Mexico 
and some particulars of the men at the head of 
affairs, yet we consider this work as the best apd 
most complete that has been hitherto published 
on this subject. The style is perspicuous, the 
distribution of the matter is judicious, the m, 
are well executed, and the plates do ample justice 
to the delineatory talents of Mrs. Ward. 





THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE, 


The English in’ France. By the Author of * The Eng. 
3 vols. 12mo. Saunders and Otley 


lish in Italy.’ 

London, 1828. 

Tue class of novels to which ‘ The English ip 
France’ belongs, has originated in the love of 
travelling, and a superabundance of published 
tours. The one, carrying men of all tastes and 
dispositions abroad, where those who have a talent 
for observation find the most engaging objects to 
employ it; and the other, inducing them to throw 
the result of their observations into any other form 
than that of diaries or travels. The public has 
gained considerably by this. There is no better 
method of delineating national character than by 
a well-told tale; and, by introducing different per. 
sonages to our acquaintance, every scene has ad- 
ditional brightness and distinctness. 

The publication now before us contains a 
variety of tales, each exhibiting some amusing 
trait, either of foreign character, or of conti- 
nental fashions engrafted on English feelings. 
For the proof of their merit in this respect, 
we must refer our readers to the work itself, 
which well deserves a place among the best of 
the light works of the day. The chapter which 
best suits our purpose for extract, is that relating 
the ‘ Adventure of a Tar,’ which is told in avery 
lively manner. The subject of this little narrative 
was a Lieutenant in the English navy, command. 
ing a small sloop of war, which cruised off the 
north-western coast of France, and amused itself 
incessantly in the most desperate attacks on the 
enemy’s vessels. It was not, however, in skir- 
mishing under a fog with some stray schooner, 
or in way-laying the fishing-smacks that ventured 
out to sea, that Lieutenant was left to em- 
ploy his courage or his invention. Orders were 
sent him to distribute a number of printed pro- 
clamations along the coast. They were full of 
inflammatory matter against the Emperor, and 
warm appeals to the people in favour of the 
exiled Bourbons. The commander of the sloop 
was too much interested in an affair which seemed 
to be of such importance, and called for theexercise 
of so much boldness, tu intrust the management 
of it to another. He accordingly set off to eke- 
cute the mission himself. He was put ashore one 
night to the north of Etaples—posted the procla 
mations on the very sentry-boxes ‘of the guards, 
on the cannon, and on the door of the Prefecture. 
But when he had completed his purpose, and was 
about to return, he found the alarm had been 
raised, and that he was cut off on every side from 
escape. His boat was ordered to wait for him of 
a cape between Wimereux and Ambleteuse. What 
followed, we leave the author to relate in his own 
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‘ The daylight at length began to glimmer, and by 
id the boat’s crew of the 4rie/ e 
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lescry figure of their commander on the 
pod ests en separated from them, it found 
still in the garenne, as it is called, of Wimereux. 
A more desolate spot could not have been chosen for a 
brave man to meet his fate. It consisted of a cluster 
ofsand-hills, of which the materials, washed away from 
the high places of the coast, were here borne in onthe 
fat country by the tide. In this manner the ocean 
forms a barrier against itself, which alone preserves the 
valleys and low grounds on this weather-beaten coast 
from being inundated and converted into so many es- 
tuaries at every high tide. Even for this purpose, those 
pills of shifting materials would not prove sufficient, 
but for the sea-thistle and marine rush, which, with 
other shrubs and herbs, take root, and give consistency 
tothe soil. In disastrous and disorderly periods, the 
wretched inhabitants of the region have torn away these 
shrubs for fuel; and the consequence has beeun—it was 
the case during the early part of the Revolution—that 
the sea has poured in and overwhelmed the region 
. Now, however, severe edicts forbid such 
dangerous larceny, and the sea-thistle and the rush are 
not only protected, but frequently planted for the secu- 
rity of the barrier. 

‘Notwithstanding its utility, a more dreary place 
cannot be conceived ; and none igdeed are known to 
enter it, save the hardy sportsmen, who hire it for the 
gason’s shooting. Here, then, did the morning break 

mn Lieutenant ——, who, exhausted with his journey, 
his watching, and his unsuccessful efforts, had sunk for 
ashort time to seek refreshment in repose. After a 
survey round, in which he heard the nearing shouts of 
his enemies on all sides, he thought it best to widen 
and prepare the aperture of a rabit-burrow for his re- 
ception. Into this he sunk himself, covering his lurking, 
place with a thicket of sea-holly: his enemies soon 

trated in search of him, trod near and around him, 

ed with their bayonets into rabbit-holes and thickets ; 
but none made the sought discovery. Here he remained 
util two hours after noon: his stock of biscuit was 
eshausted. He hoped, however, to find his enemies 
not so vigilant that evening as they had been the pre- 
ceding one. They had been gone for some time; all 
sound and clamour had died away, and the sailor 
thought he might step forth to reconnoitre. His ene- 
miss were too cunning for him : aware that he must 
be hidden, they lay in wait, silent, and pretending to 
have departed, expecting, as tuok place, that he would 
venture forth, He had taken but a few steps, when 
the raised cry of one of those on the watch warned the 
poor Briton that he was discovered, and called his ene- 
nies to the capture. 

‘Fight was madness; Lieutenant struck out 
andran. His impulse was to gain the sea, and trust 
himself to it, even swimming. The ambuscade was, 
however, *twixt him and it. He ran, nev-rtheless, 
southwards, hoping that some ravine, or turn of the 
coast, would allow him to gain the beach. The French 
did not fire. The orders of the exasperated comman- 
dant were, no doubt, to take him alive. There was no 
possibility of his escape. The young conscripts enjoyed 
the novelty of chasing an enemy, and followed with 
shouts of alacrity and triumph. The commandant 
himself was at their head, and had the ground permitted 
him to make use of a horse, he might soon have over- 
taken the fugitive. 

‘The latter, in the mean time, gained upon their 
pursuers, who still, however, keep between him and the 
coast, and his flight seemed directed towards an old verit- 
able chateau, for it was castle-like in appearance, which 
seemed built to catch every breath of wind from sea. 
Some withered trees stood around it, as if to afford a 
shelter, that they seemed to need. For they stretched 
landwards, in an imploring attitude, and, indeed, put 
forth foliage only in that direction. ‘Thither the fugitive 

his course,—why, or with what hope, is not 
tasily conceived. Even if he could enter, he could not 
hope to defend it. 

‘The possessor of the chateau, or at any rate his 
tenant, was the commandant himself, whose family at 

very time occupied it, no doubt, for the salubrity 
of the sea-breezes, and the convenience of its position to 
his duties. 

‘With no wiser instinct, however, than that of the 
over-hunted fox, the unfortunate sailor rushed towards 
the bleak chateau, ‘entered its court, its door, and 
Tushed up a short stair into the saloon. A lady was 
seated there, as also a boy, her son apparently, at her 

Ere she could recover from her surprise, the in- 
truder made known who he was, his imminent danger, 
and craved refuge and concealment. It was not to be 
expected, and was perhaps asked without expectation. 
The lady, not without commiseration, bade l:::. ‘y else- 





where ; that it was the residence of the commandant» 
that she was his wife, and that there was no possibility, 
no chance. The door below was dashed open; the 
pursuers rushed up. 

* As the commandant himself entered, a legion at his 
back, the fugitive, taking, as it appeared, an ungenerous 
advantage of the lady’s compassion, seized her son, 
bore him in her despite to the farthest corner of the 
apartment, and putting a pistol to the child’s temple, 
called upon his pursuer to desist. 

‘The terrified commandant, though prepared to 
close with his enemy, shrunk back from his posture of 
determination ; whilst the mother of the child, unable 
to move a limb or utter a cry, held forth her hands in 
agony and powerlessness. 

*« & life for a life, if you persist, or move a step,” 
cried the seaman. ‘“ 1 know tlie fate reserved for me, if 
taken. Let me spring from this window and gain the 
beach unpursued, or—” 

* “It is mine only son, 
hesitating. 

* “ So much the better,” observed the seaman, coolly. 

* «<T cannot palter,”’ (transiger was the word,) ‘‘ with 
my duty,” said the commandant, hesitating still. 

‘The mother shrieked, and the shriek went to the 
soul of the seaman, who menaced a barbarity that he 
would have died a thousand deaths ere he could have 
committed. 

*** You are a cowardly ruffian to have believed me 
capable of it,’’ said the seaman, who wronged his ad- 
versary by the reproach, inasmuch as his determined 
look fully bespoke the act he threatened. As he spoke, 
he flung himself against the window, went through it, 
bu: fell, and, ere he could rise, more than twenty 
feiiows were around or upon him, and the gallant Lieu- 
tenant was a captive. 

‘He was conveyed into the town with shouts of 
triumph, his captors amusing themselves by adorning 
him with the numbers of his own proclamation that he 
had scattered ; and treated with every ignominy and 
harshness, he was committed for that evening to the 
military prison. 

‘ The taking of a spy, and more especially the threat- 
ened execution of one, made, of course, a mighty noise 
and bustle throughout the department of the Pas de 
Calais. Aware of the progress of the Allies, the invete- 
rate commandant pressed the trial, and every interme- 
diate step that was to precede his final vengeance. The 
citizens, nevertheless, Bonapartists as they were, had 
no such sanguinary wishes, but rather commiserated 
the brave man. The fishermen felt still more sympathy, 
and resolved amongst each other to return Lieutenant 
——’s past kindness and forbearance to them, by res- 
cuing him at any hazard. 

‘They kept their designs secret with ease, as they 
form quite a different class from the rest of the popula- 
tion, with whom they hold no sort of intercourse but 
for the purposes of buying and selling. In order to 
mask their intentions, they took occasion to display 
the utmost fury against the spy; and their vocifera- 
tions for sunken boats and lost cargoes, of which they 
accused loudly the commander of the drie/, resounded 
in the ears of the commandant, as also in those of the 
pretended victim, who was ata loss to account for gra- 
tuitous inveteracy. 

‘From the military prison to the Palais of Justice, 
or scene of trial, was a considerable distance, and the 
captive more than once meditated the possibility of es- 
cape, as he was brought back and forward. He was 
not manacled ; but the guard was always too strong for 
the hope or the attempt. As he returned from condem- 
nation, the prisoner and escort were surrounded by an 
immense throng of fishermen and their wives, and these 
last were neither the least active nor least vociferous. 
They cried, “Death to the spy!” “ Down with the 
corsair!” ‘* Cursed Englishman! where are our men 
and our vessels ?”—and a smart volley of stones, seem- 
ingly intended for the prisoner, but really overwhelm- 
ing the escort, made the soldiers think it was most 
prudent for them to give up the victim of popular fury. 
And as he was to be hanged on the morrow, the fate 
that at present was imminent over him, was less igno- 
winious than that which justice threatened. 


‘The fishermen and women, therefore, carried off 
their prey without opposition, or rather drove it before 
them, pelting and shouting, and, in many instances, 
severely wounding one another, that the earnestness of 
their rage might not be called in question. The sol 
diers followed, however, somewhat mistrustful, through 
the narrow lanes and passages, by which the victim 
and his apparent assassins, but real rescuers, hurried 
towards the port or harbour. The guard expected to 


” 


cried the commandant, 





find the mangled body of their late prisoner at every 
step; on the contrary, victim and avengers disap- 
peared. They were no sooner out of sight of the 
military, than the brawny fishermen, seizing Lieute- 
nant , bore him at full speed, each holding a limb, 
through their suburb ; again putting him upow his feet, 
and chasing him before them, as they emerged upon 
the quay. There, chasing and abusing, they directed 
him towards a little pilot-boat that lay moored at the 
extremity of the wooden pier. ‘ There’s your home, 
brother tar,”’ cr'ed they, pointing to the waves. Lieu- 
tenant shook the hand of the speaker, plunged in, 
gained the skiff in a trice, unmoored it, hoisted its 
sail, and swept out of the harbour, ere a single shot 
could be brought to bear upon him.’—Vol. ii., pp. 143 
—154. 





M‘CORMAC ON STAMMERING. 


A Treatise on the Cause and Cure of Hesitation of 
Speech or Stammering, as discovered by Henry M‘Cor- 
mac, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh, and of the Society of Natural History, 
Belfast, &c. &c. &c. Post 8vo., pp. 112. Longman 
and Co. London, 1828. 

WE remember, about twelve months since, to 
have seen a paragraph, in a number of the most 
»opular journals, announcing that the King of the 
Sethasieade had purchased, for a large sum, of 
some individual whose name we have forgotten, 
the lately discovered secret of effectually curing 
stammering and defects of utterance. Some of 
our contemporaries, too, mentioned, with an air 
of mystery, the success which had attended the 
efforts of a few practitioners in London and else- 
where, who had practised in the wonderful dis- 
covery; and we have heard, that one gentleman, 
who invariably seears his patients to secresy, has, 
on some occasions, received so high a sum as one 
hundred guineas for the communication of the 
mystical remedy. 

We were inclined to consider that there was a 
vast deal of quackery in all this, till we received, 
a few days back, a pamphlet entitled a detail of 
the ‘ Progress of the Brosterian System for the 
effectual removal of impediments of Speech,’ &c. 
This little volume contains a variety of testimo- 
nials, from numerous individuals who have been, 
for the last four or five years, under the care of John 
Broster, Esq., F.A.S.E., in the treatment of all 
whose cases he seems to have been satisfactorily, 
if not thoroughly, successful ; but, throughout his 
book, the method of his singular cure is stu- 
diously concealed, so much so, in fact, as to create 
an intense curiosity in the minds even of those 
who are so fortunate as not to require his aid. 
This important discovery, this cabalistic mystery, 
is now brought to light ; and the work before us 
by Dr. M‘Cormac, contains a full exposition of 
the long-treasured arcanum. 

We identify the two, because stammering can 
only proceed from ONE organic cause; and, this 
cause being known, its cure is easy; so that, Dr. 
M‘Cormae having demonstrated the one, we 
can have no doubt as to the efficacy of the other ; 
and, in fact,all the hints obscurely scattered through 
Mr. Brown’s book, apply, without fail or excep- 
tion, to Dr. M‘Cormac’s theory. 

Before proceeding further, however, it is neces- 
sary to do the latter gentleman the justice to say, 
that the discovery now announced by him is his 
own. He is not declaring a piece of imported 
knowledge, but the result of personal investiga- 
tion; let him, however, speak for himself: 

‘The important information which I have the hap- 
piness of announcing in the following pages, is inde- 
feasibly my own, not being acquired from the ex- 
perience of others, but arising in my own mind, from 
a consideration of the nature of the complaint. It is 
true my attention was led to it by accident ; but, hav- 
ing been once turned in the direction of truth, it con- 
tinued so till 1 had arrived at a satisfactory conclusion, 
without a communication with any human being. 

‘I cannot, of course, say that no other person was 
in possession of the means before me; I do not 
assert, that I was the first to make the discovery ; 
but I allege that [ am the first to communicate it. If 
others be in possession of the means (and I have no 
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doubt that some are) of removing hesitation of speech, 
they have preferred converting their knowledge into a 
source of mere personal emolument ; whilst I, without 
taking upon myself to blame them, have preferred the 
mental satisfaction arising from the consciousness of 
benefiting my fellow-creatures at large, to any other 
motive, however lucrative or promising.’—Pp. vii, viii. 


After this declaration, equally honourable to 
the head and the heart of the Doctor, he proceeds 
to detail the circumstances which first induced 
him to turn his attention to the subject: 


* Being in the city of New York, in the latter end of 
the year 1826, I was given to understand, that a Mrs. 
Leigh of that city was in possession of means, which 
she exercised with success, for the removal of stutter- 
ing or stammering. I did not pay at first, nor would 
I subsequently have paid, much attention to this piece 
of information, (as I should have merely noticed it as 
a new instance of charlatanism,) but it was also accom- 
panied with the assurance that Mrs. Leigh had obtained, 
from several of the medical gentlemen of New York, 
(men incapable of lending their names wilfully to shield 
an imposture,) certificates declaring their belief in the 
truth of her allegations; they were also, I was told, 
admitted into her confidence, after a solemn assurance, 
on their parts, that they would not betray it. Hence 
they became, without the possibility of failure, compe- 
tent judges of her method of proceeding, and of the 
results. In this, indeed, they could not be mistaken ; 
they saw that the sane means invariably produced the 
same results, and gave their testimony accordingly in 
favour of Mrs. Leigh’s system. 


* I was much gratified at the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, as it gave me every reason to believe that stam- 
mering, which I had hitherto believed incurable, was by 
no means so, but quite the reverse ; at the same time, 
I was grieved to think, that a discovery of so much im- 
portance to mankind should be exercised only for the 
benefit of those few whose time and fortune permitted 
their having access to Mrs. Leigh’s services. 


* This account, indeed, greatly excited my curiosity 
as to the means by which an affliction so grievous, and 
hitherto irremediable, could be removed or alleviated ; 
but, unless by the exercise of whatever intellectual sa- 
gacity I possessed, 1 saw no means of arriving at the 
knowledge I was in quest of, so as to be able to com- 
municate it. My regret at this, however, was much 
abated, when I considered that what another had done, 
I might possibly do likewise. 

“It occurred to me, that the best way to begin, 
would be to consider the nature of the disease, and, if 
possible, to unravel the process of its action. This 1 
did, with the desired result; and, to my satisfaction, 
found that the cause hitherto so inscrutable, was one, 
not only easy to be understood, but capable of being 
annihilated with the utmost facility, in a short time, by 
any one who was, with myself, aware of the secret. 


* My delight at the discovery, though great, was cer- 
tainly not to be compared with my astonishment, from 
its + ore, simplicity, at its not having been sooner 
made. 


* I began my investigation with the supposition, 
that stammering was in general a vicious habit of 
speech, whose origin and real nature remained to be 
yet discovered. 1 commenced with calling to mind the 
mode of utterance attempted by stammerers; and I 
repeated to myself, with all the correctness of which 
my imagination was capable, the procedure which 
stammerers employ when speaking or about to speak. 
By the practice and consideration of those means, it 
suddenly occurred to me, that stuttering was such as 
I have already informed the reader, an attempt to speak 
when the lungs are in a state of collapse. But still it 
seemed so wonderfully simple, that, although I could 
trace no fallacy in my deductions, I resolved not to be 
satisfied, until I had put them to the test of experi- 
ment. This it was not in my power to accomplish, 
the remains of the passing year, and part of the next, 
being occupied by two successive tours in the United 
States ; during which, the reason will be obvious why 
I did not choose to communicate my process to any 
second person by word or letter. Returning at length 
to Europe, in the latter end of the year 1827, I essayed 
the truth of my theory on more than one individual,— 
when my experiments were crowned with perfect suc- 
cess ; but, from that time to the present, circumstances 
did not permit me to lay the results of my discovery 
before the public.’—Pp. 32—34. 


Such is the plain, unvarnished tale of the dis- 
covery of this invaluable information; and, in a 





few pages further, the author gives a more full 
and satisfactory account of this theory: 

‘ The primary cause of psellismus then,’ says he, 
‘in common with that of many other irregular or 
abnormal affections, arises from the want of know- 
ledge in the patient to put his organs in the proper 
train for executing the desired freedom of action ; but 
the proximate cause in most cases arises from the patient 
endeavouring to utter words, or any other manifestation 
of voice, when the air in the lungs is exhausted, and 
they are in a state of collapse, or nearly so. In this 
consists the discovery, hitherto made by none; or, if 
made, not announced. The patient endeavours to 
speak when the lungs are empty, and cannot. Why? 
Because the organs of voice are not struck by the rush- 
ing current of air; they do not vibrate; therefore 
voice or speech cannot take place, whatever position 
we put them and the organs of speech into; for the 
organs of voice are a distinct apparatus from those 
of speech, though they are commonly confounded ; 
we can utter a voice without speech or words, byt 
not the latter without the former. In vain do we 
press down the keys of an organ—the many-toned 
tubes will not vibrate without the air rushing 
through them: so in vain do we place the chide ten- 
dine, and the muscles, and the membranes, and the 
bones of the air tubes, and of the mouth and the nose, 
into a proper position ; words will not follow our 
efforts, any more than they can issue simply from the 
moving lips, an automaton of departed men, imagined 
by our ancestors.’—Pp. 14—16. 

The slightest refiection or experiment on them- 
selves, will be sufficient to convince our readers 
of the truth of these simple facts as_ above de- 
tailed; and their announcement leads at once 
to the method of eure, which we give in the words 
of the author: 

‘ Having now gone through a statement of all the 
methods of cure, which have at any time been pro- 
posed, I shall next proceed to those which a correct 
knowledge of the disease, in its nature and cause, ena- 
bles me to point out with unerring certainty. And I 
have the satisfaction of assuring the reader, that habi- 
tual stuttering, however severe and inveterate its form 
may ke, will invariably yield to his efforts, in a greater 
or less space of time, if he employ with constancy the 
means which I shall dictate. It would, no doubt, be 
very desirable that some mode of cure could be devised, 
whereby the patient might get rid of his malady, while 
he himself remained passive the while ; but it will be 
evident to him, after a careful perusal of the foregoing 
pages, that he can expect the operation of no magical 
or mysterious agency in his favour, as the quickness of 
the cure must depend solely upon the earnestness of 
his own exertions. 

‘ If the person who is affected, be very young, he will 
need another to direct him and superintend the pro- 
cess; but, if not, the help of no second individual will 
be requisite. The main thing to be attended to, and 
which, in fact, is the ground-work of the whole system 
of cure, is, to expire the breath strongly each time 
when attempting to speak, the lungs being previously 
filled to the utmost, or, in other words, to reverse the 
habit of stuttering, which is that of trying to speak 
without expiring any air.’—Pp. 82, 83. 

Onthe general principle, Dr. M‘Cormac grounds 
a system of treatment equally simple in its opera- 
tion and rational in its deduction; but for its de- 
tails, which are too voluminous for quotation in 
our pages, we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. From what we see of the theory, and have 
heard, from good authority, of the effects of the 
Doctor’s practice, we are fully inclined to sub- 
scribe to his assertion, that, 

‘ By the most ordinary attention to the information 
conveyed in his pages, individuals affected with stam- 
mering, may, of themselves, remove, with the utmost 
ease and facility, and, in a very short space of time, the 
most inveterate and confirmed habits of stuttering, no 
matter of how many years’ duration, or when con- 
tracted.’—Preface to the Treatise. 

The generous feelings which have prompted 
the publication of a matter, which, if held uncom- 
municated, might have proved a source of so much 
emolument, deserves the highest praise; and we 
have little doubt, that the intrinsic value of the 
work before us will instantly recommend it to the 
notice of the public, and procure for its author 
that distinction to which his talents and philan- 
thropy alike entitle him. 
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Letters toa Young Person in India. By Lieut, Col, ps 
Briggs, late Resident at Satara. Small 8yo, Pp. 
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Price 7s.6¢d. Murray. London, 1828. ments f 
Tuts little volume contains much information aj 
useful instruction, adapted to the use of young me, 
going out to, or employed in, India. It is written) ‘ 
a gentleman well acquainted with their waats, whet BY 8° 
engaged in a civil or military capacity; and thee yeen pi 
tions he gives them against the dangers to which thelk ip, OF th 


are exposed on first going abroad, are addressed Mor amuse! 
them in a vein of great good sense. Some parts of thelmition of h 










letters may perhaps be regarded as a little too pug, i toge' 
in the nature of their contents ; but they are, on thy and j 
whole, very useful, and contain a great many pari. is 
culars not known to much older readers than those” ee 
for whom they were originally written. The publig or 
tion should be in the hands of every young perygpt™€ ° u 
going out to India.  Englan 
on 18 th 





The Prima Donna, a Tale of To-Day. Buil. 12mo, pMexercised 


320. London. 1828. ‘Wealt 
Tue subject of this tale is an interesting one, 4 d of t 
young and fascinating woman, enjoying a popularity, g 4 i—the 





which poets and conquerors would be proud, and Zz 
sessing the most engaging personal accomplishments, cents 0 
may well be expected to attract almost as many lover ere, DE 
as admirers. The heroine of this is, however, pre. complish 
sented in the still more interesting situation of awomagnever W2 
loving with all the ardour of unsophisticated youth—comfort. 
and finding her passion returned without the romanceffyidual wh 
of love being disturbed by her notoriety. for riche 
The tale of ‘ The Prima Donna’ is written in warn, class 0 
and glowing language, but is not offensive for any over-BT yest | 
wrought scenes ; and it will meet with attention from courage 
many of the admirers of Mademoiselle Sontag. sore of 
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Costanca, a Poem, by W. H. Merle, Esq., 8vo., pp. 127, 
price 7s.6d. Longman. Londen, 1828. 
THERE is, in many parts of this publication, anex- 
pression of great poetical feeling ; but it is incorreet 
in its versification, and deficient in the proper manage- 
ment of the subject. Long digressions and reflections, 
multiplied beyond their proper bounds, destroy the 
effect of its most interesting portions ; and a 
which, with more skill in the author's employment of 
the external aids of his art, might have been well de- 
serving of attention, is ruined by the many faults of this 
kind with which it is disfigured. 


Contrast. By Regina M. Roche. 3 vols. l.1s. A, 
K. Newman. London, 1828. 
Mrs. Rocue has long been known as a very respect 

able Novelist of the Radcliffe School, and some of her 

early productions obtained considerable popularity. 

The present work has been written, it appears, un- 

der great domestic trouble and anxiety; but it is pee 

creditable to the talents of the Authoress, and will, iso 

there is no doubt, be very acceptable to the readersg™oenc 
who have not lost their taste for Novels of this class and the 
by a perusal of the more fashionable ones of the day. him only 






















































We trust Mrs. Roche will obtain the notice for her} Wher 
work which it deserves. in the n: 
every go 

Mr. Pocock. country 


Tue simple Parisians have been equally amused and Brown 
astonished at the account of Mr. Pocock of Bristol's nust hay 
carriage being drawn by paper kites. They are Vittle 
aware, it appears, of how many equipages in the city, 
and at the west end of the town, have been long 
going exclusively by the same means. 























ms to 
is found 
But the 
Irtsh WAKEs. it, there 
Wakes are not peculiar to the sister isle ; they still fltical p< 
are, and long have been, practised in Holland. David B(hryso¢ 
Beek, the celebrated painter of Leyden, having died, power is 
(i. e. Hibernice,) the body was daily laid out ; and, OB... o¢ 
mitigate their grief, his domestics ransacked the cel- ies 
lars of their deceased master, and drank so largely to ser of t 
the health of the corpse, that they finally became In- Hh ‘i 
toxicated. As a last proof of his affection to his for- #°n"s, 
mer patron, one of his servants resolved to give the #™ tuce 
defunct bongré malgré lui a glass of potent Scheidam, mniled 
or Geneva : and actually contrived to pour it down his fshion 
throat, and then with his companions pursued his liba- fhe amb 
tions until the whole party lay in all the unconscious Hortune, 
ness of excessive inebreity on the floor. David, if his f 
presumed dead, was not, however, spirit proof, for be fi, atan 
revived by the ardent draught; and awaking to sense, 
was no less astonished at the state in which he found 
himself, than at the general prostration of his fai 
adherents, He lived and painted subsequently. 
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"THE STATE OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 
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ments from the Travels of Theodore Elbert, a young 
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No. III. 


By society, I do not mean the intercourse 
‘the ea. Between persons of the same class which friend- 
ich thepfphip, OT the desire of relaxation, or the madness 
ressed por amusement, produces; but I mean the con- 
rts of theftion of human nature, in which men are assem- 
© pueriejed together, and bound by laws, for the com- 
P) On theort and protection of each other. This social 
DY parti-A sion is, of course, of a very different kind in 
ian thowll rious countries ; and I intend to comment on 
Publi me of the peculiarities which it seems to exhibit 
he,” England. Among these, the first I shall men- 

jon is the nature and degree of the influence 




























2mo, pfexercised by wealth. 

‘Wealth! wealth! wealth! Praise be to the 
one. Alod of the nineteenth.century! The golden 
larity of hiol—the mighty Mammon! ’ Such are the ac- 
shment, qeemts of the time, such the cry of the nation. 
ny lovengibere never was an age when money could ac- 


ver, ple complish so much as now in England. There 
awomagnever was a time when it was so necessary for 
d yout,Mcomfort. There may here and there be an indi- 
romanefyidual who does not spend his heart in labouring 
for riches; but there is nothing approaching to 
a class of persons actuated by any other desire. 
To rest contented with poverty, demands more 
courage in any man than would furnish forth a 
score of martyrs, or a hundred heroes. He who 
would attempt to make the improvement of his 
own nature, and of his age, the business of his 
life, and therefore to remain satisfied with a 
spare and unostentatious subsistence, is railed at, 
as one knowing nothing of the true objects of 
existence, a useless and contemptible being, to 
sfbe treated with haughtiness by every gambler in 
1 ie be funds, by every man whose soul is put out at 
compound interest, whose very being is garnered 
-fin a money-chest, by every owner of hereditary 
ares, and oracle of hereditary wisdom. To 
succeed in lite is to make a large fortune, with- 
wut doing any thing which would send a man to 
prison. To be unsuccessful is not the being ig- 
norant, or luxurious, or envious, or sensual; 
wut simply the being poor,—the one unpardon- 
ible sin—not against the Spirit of God, but 
sgainst the spirit of the world. In England, the 
sut it gtr Man walks surrounded with an atmosphere 
and wil," shame. He lives upon the bitter crumbs of 
e readers ¥0lence which fail from the rich man’s table ; 
his class™and the common air of social humanity reaches 
the dar.filim only in pinching blasts. 
¢ for etl Wherefore is this? It is a dark ingrained spot 
inthe national mind. It is a propensity which 
tery good man must oppose; and which, if the 
tountry were in a healthy state, could never have 
ae gown upon it. But, like every thing else, it 
jon jitde must have its cause, or its causes, for they pro- 
the city, ly are many ; and those causes, it would be 
eu long vell worth while to discover. The chief of them 
seems to be the nature of the Government, which 
founded, half on privilege, and half on wealth. 
But the wealth can buy the privilege; and with 
gu therefore, is ultimately lodged the whole po- 
they < heal power of England. The Government is a 
ng diet Cirysocracy. Not that form of polity, in which 
“and, lower is adapted to property, and the greatest 
the cede gS Of property has the chief dominion in the 
rgely to MMonwealth ; but that in which a small num- 
-ame in-§ Of the richest individuals retain, in their own 
ands, the whole energies of the state. The law 
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his for- 
give the #" succession in England, which gives the whole 
cheidam, ule property to the eldest son, has set the 
lown his Htshion with regard to cther property; and it is 
his liba- he ambition of every man who can obtain a large 


_y fortune, to transmit it undiminished to some one 
for bel, his femily. Those great inheritances become 
Ape standards by which opinion measures wealth ; 
e found "> 88 society 18 not parcelled out by any impas- 
faithful Pe barriers, there is a perpetual struggle up- 


i, from step to step, in the scale of riches 





and of consequent estimation, which concentrates 
the whole mind, and every feeling of the country, 
into the voracity for gain. Power, rank, political 
influence, all the most splendid objects of human 
eagerness are, to an Englishman, comprised in 
wealth: and what is there of wonder, that the 
talents, and industry, and enterprise of the country, 
all that should be instruments of good, are de- 
voted to this one pursuit? 

Hence arises that indifference to every thing 
in literature which does not minister either to 
amusement or profit. Hence it is, that novels 
and works on political economy, are the only 
books that now find favour, except, indeed, those 
party histories which are intended as engines of 
attack or defence for profitable monopolies: and, 
hence, our popular literature is completely strip- 
ped of that majestic character imprinted upon it 
of old, by minds which were directed to far other 
aims than the mere work-day business of vulgar 
interests. Hence it is, that nothing is an end in 
itself; nothing precious to man except as leading 
him to riches: and truth and benevolence are 
good only because they minister to the increase 
of the means of enjoyment. 


The Englishman of the nineteenth century 
does not, indeed, like those who laud the wisdom 
of our ancestors for the things in which alone 
they were foolish, discover, in the errors of the 
past, the links that connect it with the present; 
but he sees, in the merits of the present, a barrier 
that separates it from the past. In his view, we 
may analyse the mind by chvialedl solvents, and 
melt the heart in a blow-pipe ; we may arrive at 
the innermost secrets of the universe by alge- 
braic process; and, by extraction of the square 
root, lay bare the deepest fibres of the tree of 
knowledge. A pair of compasses and a quadrant 
are means, not only of intellectual progress, but of 
moral regeneration. He thinks to discover God 
amid the skies, by taking an observation ; and 
physical science is not merely the wand of Moses 
to call forth water from the rock, and to govern 
natural causes, but the fiery presence and living 
glory of the Deity. To him the most spiritual of 
poetry is dreaming, religion is mysticism, and 
enthusiasm madness. His vocabulary is confined 
to the one word ‘ utility,’ and the beautiful, the 
true, the good, are its subservient offspring,—not 
princes and gods themselves, but slaves to the 
peddling merchant, expediency. He weighs the 
happiness of mankind as a usurer his ingots, and 
numbers it as a farmer his sheaves: for to him 
it consists only in sheaves and ingots, and 
those faculties of our nature, which cannot 
employ themselves in reading bills of exchange, 
and reckoning oxen,—are a sound—a fancy— 
nothing. His philosophy is only another name 
for the general principles of profit and loss, and 
his mind is a blank signed with the style and 
title of man, but to be filled up as may be deter- 
mined by the ‘ science of circumstances.’ In de- 
fiance of all the records of poor men, whose good 
feelings have made them happy, he sees, in politi- 
cal economy, not merely the science of the laws 
which regulate wealth, but the science which alone 
must govern the welfare of our species ; and he 
would be willing to sacrifice, not only sight, hear- 
ing, and speech, so that he might be wealthy, but 
earnestness, gentleness, courage, and love oftruth, 
—fuith, hope, and charity. 

Such is the philosopher of the day, and so dif- 
ferent his wisdom from that which would have in 
it any thing of a reforming or purifying power. 
But the most melancholy peculiarity of the ege is, 
the effect on the great mass of the instructed 
classes of this inordinate and all-devouring eager- 
ness for riches. There is nothing round us of 
that meditative calm in which the mind of a na- 
tion might deliberately address itself to high aims, 
and serenely take upon it the noble and laborious 
task of self-regeneration. The whole energies 
of the land and time, are given up to ‘ spending 
and getting ;’ and the exhausting anxiety for mo- 





ney leaves behind it a lassitude from which no 
stimulants can rouse, except those which embody 
the fiercest turbulence of evil passions. The na- 
tion is thus diseased to the very core. Its phy- 
sicians ofter it poisons for remedies, and the ma- 
lady which preysupon it prevents itfrom discover- 
ing that it is not in the vigorous flush of health. 
Why does net a prophet arise among this great 
people, to lament over them, as did the Seers of 
Judah over their degraded country? To tell 
them of their lapses and their wanderings, and to 
exhibit, in mighty and terrible visions, the judg- 
n.ents which wait upon the ill-doings of nations? 
Yet, would the voice of an Isaiah be listened to 
on the Stock Exthange? or the pampered heart 
of aristocracy tremble at the accents of Ezekiel? 


No: there are men in England who could ac- 
complish this work, if it were to be done on a 
sudden. But this may not be. A change of in- 
stitutions is necessary; 7nd this change cannot 
take place without an alteration in the mind of 
the country. To this reform of thought and feel- 
ing, it is not likely that England will arrive, until 
she has been taught by much sorrow, been dis- 
ciplined into wisdom by suffering, and learnt to 
listen to the voices of the teachers, of such men 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge, and, in another 
way, Chalmers, who for years have been speaking 
to those that will not hear, and uttering truth to 
those that will not understand. What immediate 
change can be hoped for, when, even in the ap- 
pointed places of education, the same profuse 
expenditure is observed, as that which is seen 
through all the rest of England, and which makes 
it necessary for every one, in the upper and mid- 
dling classes, to think of scarce any thing but 
the means of gain. From these institutions men 
come into the world with habits of luxury, which 
are the curse of their future years, and which 
often make their lives but one long struggle of 
expense and anxiety, display and misery. 


The evil does not reside in the want or the su- 
perfluity of wealth, but in the inequality of its 
distribution. It is easy to refer this, as is so com- 
monly and so vaguely done, to the influence of 
civilisation, and to look no further. But if, as is 
no doubt the case, the division of labour and the 
progress of the arts tend to produce this result, 
wherefore should artificial institutions tend to in- 
crease the evil? Wherefore should the laws of 
inheritance be such as to perpetuate a moral 
mischief of the most lamentable kind,—such 
as to make the few rich, and the many poor, 
and thereby establish laws of opinion, which 
lead the many to drudge away their lives in seek- 
ing to gain the same level as the few?. And, 
though it may be said that this can act but upon a 
small part of the community, and must leave the 
vast majority in the condition which they are 
found to exhibit elsewhere ; yet, be it remembered, 
that the persons on whom it does act, are the very 
class among whom exist, in all countries, the 
seeds and promise of national improvement; that 
those whom these laws debase, and consign to 
lives of greediness and ostentation, are the strength 
and heart of the country; that it is from the aris- 
tocracy, and the largest instructed classes imme- 
diately below them, and especially acted upon by 
aristocratical ambition,—that it is from them we 
ought to be entitled to expect every thing for the 
education of the body of the people. When you 
degrade the gentry into machines for accumula- 
tion and votaries of luxury, and make them alter- 
nately misers and spendihrifts, you do almost all 
that is possible for destroying the best hopes of 
England ; you do all that man can do to prevent 
the existence of men, who, with that freedom 
frem manual labour which is necessary for the 
highest cultivation of the faculties, would also 
have those moderate and self-denying habits which 
are indispensable to the growth of virtue ; all that 
is possible to deprive the people of moral teachers, 
and to quench for ever the light of wisdom. It 
illuminated the humble study of Milton, and 
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brightened the page of Harrington. Shall it now 
gleam only amid the mountains of Westmoreland, 
and scarce be known to any but some unregarded 
FrienD? 


VON HAMMER'’S HISTORY OF THE TURKS. 


(Continued from page 456.) 
Enormous Field-pieces used by the Turks. 

During the summer in which the preceding 
events took place, one Orban, a Hungarian metal- 
founder, passed over from the Emperor’s into the 
Sultan’s service, and received so many gifts and 
such a liberal appointment from his new master, 
that, had he been offered but a fourth part as 
much by the Greek Ministry, he would never have 
dreamed of quitting the imperial city. Mohammed 
inquired of him whether he could cast a cannon 
capable of crumbling the walls of Constantinople? 
‘ It is in my power,’ replied the Hungarian, ‘ to 
cast cannon of any calibre that is desired, and 
grind the walls of Constantinople and Babylon 
into powder: I will answer for my science ex- 
tending thus far; but I cannot pronounce to 
what extent the shot will range.’ The Sultan 
gave him directions to proceed with the casting, 
but not to trouble himself about the range of the 
shot, which should be subsequently determined. 
As a specimen of his skill, Orban cast a cannon 
for the great tower on the Bosphorean Channel, 
and a trial of its range was made upon the first 
vessel which sailed past without hauling in her 
sails. A Venetian ship, cominanded by one Ricci, 
was made use of as a target, and afforded satisfac- 
tory evidence of the perfectness of the casting, as 
well as the range of the shot. It was struck, se- 
vered asunder, and sunk. The captain and thirty 
of his crew escaped the dangers of the turbulent 
current in a boat, but, on reaching the shore, fell 
into the hands of the Turkish garrison. They 
were loaded with fetters and brought before the 
Sultan at Didymotichon; by his orders, the sailors 
were beheaded, the captain impaled, and their 
dead bodies exposed to rot in the open air. This 
barbarous scene was witnessed by Ducas, the 
historian, who was a resident at Didymotichon 
at that period. * 

Mohammed was so perfectly satisfied with the 
founder’s skill and the result of the trial, that he 
directed the construction of a prodigious batter- 
ing piece, twice as large as the first; in fact, the 
largest which is recorded in the annals of the 
*‘tormentorum bellicorum.’ It vomited stone 
balls, twelve spans in circumference, and twelve 
hundred pounds in weight, + was moved with 
great difficulty by fifty pair of bullocks, and was 
committed to the manipulation of seven hundred 
men. 

When the casting was completed, the piece 
was transported to the gate of the —_— Dschi- 
hannuma, (or spectacle of the world,) a lofty pile, 
which had just been finished at Adrianople ; and 
on this spot it was, for the first time, loaded with 
infinite trouble. Notice was then given to the 
inhabitants, that it would be discharged the next 
morning : it was feared, that, without such a warn- 
ing, the terror occasioned by its report might have 
been attended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences. The morning dawned, the piece was 
fired off, an immense cloud of smoke enveloped 
the whole city, its thunders were heard for several 
hours in the distance, and the shot buried itself a 
fathom deep in the ground, at the distance of a 








* Ducas’s Hist. Byz., xxxv. p. 139. 

+ I have seen the cannon of the Dardanelles, which 
are so capacious that, short!y before my visit, a tailor, 
who had fled from his creditor , had concealed him- 
self within one of them for several days. There are 
several stone-balls which have jain at Rhodes ever 
since Soliman’s siege, and weigh many hundred pounds 
a-piece. I measured them with my own hand, and 
found them to be twelve spans in circumference. In- 


deed, the cannon of the Dardanelles appear to have 
been cast after the model of those which Soliman used 
at that siege. 








mile from the spot whence it was discharged. 
By the trepidation, which it spread far and wide, 
this enormous masterpiece of pyrotechny at least 
bespoke the gigantic schemes of conquest on 
which the grasping mind of its owner was intent. 

This cannon, together with two smaller pieces, 
which discharged balls of one hundred and sixty 
pounds weight, was subsequently employed at the 
siege of Constantinople, where it was stationed 
opposite the gate of St. Romanos, which was af- 
terwards denominated ‘ The Cannon Gate,’ a name 
it has retained to the present day. It consumed 
two hours in loading, and, on the first day, was 
discharged seven times; the eighth firing was on 
the second, when it gave the signal for an attack. 
Though it soon afterwards burst and destroyed 
its founder, it was speedily repaired, and con- 
tinued to be used seven times a day, but without 
producing the effects which had been anticipated 
from it. 


The Sultan’s Vigils—A Night Scene. 


By night, as well as day, were Mohammed’s 
thoughts unceasingly occupied by schemes of con- 
quest and destruction. Accompanied by two 
confidential persons, he was accustomed every 
evening to perambulate his metropolis, with a 
view to listen, in disguise, to what passed among 
the populace and soldiery. If any one had the 
rashness to show, by the usual greeting, that he 
recognised his sovereign, the unwelcome intru- 
der’s heart was greeted in return by the point of 
Mohammed’s dagger.* 

One night, he sent his eunuchs to summon 
Chalil-Pasha into his presence. The Grand 
Vizier, who had, on two several occasions, during 
Amurath’s lifetime, been con@erned in dethroning 
Mohammed, his son, felt his head wag on his 
shoulders. He resolved, however, on disguising‘his 
fears, took up a dish, filled it with gold, and thus 
furnished, made the best of his way to his master’s 
chamber, and there deposited his offering at the 
feet of the Sultan, whom he found sitting upright 
in his bed, with his clothes on his hack. ‘ What 
does that mean, my lord-steward?’ inquired 
Mohammed, ‘ It is customary with great folks,’ 
answered Chalil, ‘when they are called into their 
master’s presence at an unusual hour, never to 
appear before him with empty hands; the pro- 
perty I now offer thee is not mine but thine 
own.’ ‘I have no occasion for it;’ returned 
the Sultan; ‘Ihave but one thing to require 
of thee, and that is to lend me your assistance 
in obtaining possession of Constantinople.’ 
The Grand Vizier, whose friendship the Greeks 
had secretly purchased, was the more terrified 
at the despot’s insinuation, as the populace 
themselves considered him an ally of the Infidels. 
He, therefore, entered into the spirit of what was 
uppermost in Mohammed’s mind, and replied, 
that ‘ the Lord of All, who had already conferred 
him the greater part of the Greek territory, would 
not deny him possession of its capital, and that 
every individual among the Sultan’s servants 
would be emulous to lay down his gold and his 
blood to achieve that object.’ ‘ Look ye,’ pro- 
ceeded Mohammed, ‘ look ye well at this bed of 
mine ; here have I been tossing about from side 
to side, without sleeping the whole night. I give 
you fair warning; do not suffer yourself to be 
shaken by either gold or silver. We will fight a 
hard fight with these Greeks, and, by the aid of 
God and the prophets, will take their city.’ With 
these words he Mantua’ the minister, whom he 
had so effectually scared out of his dreams of se- 
curity and impunity. He himself consumed this 
and many a subsequent restless night in devising 
plans for the siege. He traced with his own 
hand the situation and walls of the town, the lines 
of assault, the posts to be occupied by his troops, 
and the stations to be assigned to the battering 
train, redoubts, and mines; anxiously seeking 





* Ducas affirms that he felt as much delight in killing 
a human being, as any other animate creature, 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools Suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ . i 
Milton’s Paradise Regai 















jan epicu 
1. ANIMAL MECHANICS, ors of “<¢ 
Ears of Song-Birds.—It is mentioned in the ‘yf y- 






cellanea Curiosa,’ that Mr. Clayton and Dr, My 
discovered a remarkable peculiarity in the structuy 
the ears of birds, particularly those distinguished 
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their song. Contrary to what takes place in mang ‘ 7 
quadrupeds, there is in birds almost a direct p, tree h 
from one ear to the other, so that, if the drum of ele 
ears be pricked, water will pass, when poured in, from the > = 
ear to the other. There is, however, no cochlea, by “ ‘s 

small cochlea passage, which opens into a large cayiqgu’® . * 
formed between the two bony plates of the scull, ad “he - 
this passes all round the head. The upper and ext pon t “s 
plate of bone, forming the scull, is supported by ae 
hundreds of small thread-like pillars or coluy ah a 
which rest upon the lower and interior plate, jm, be left 
diately over the brain. wed 

Now, what is worthy of attention is, that this p re 
sage between the outer and inner plates of the s¢ shell, as 
was observed to be strikingly larger in song-bi bower 
than in birds which are not possessed of musi? is mo 
powers. So very remarkable this difference is @: nals th 
scribed to be, that any person to whom it has beeno aly provi 
pointed out, may readily pronounce, upon inspe A rid 
the scull of a bird, whether it was a bird of song ‘of the { 
otherwise, though he might have no previous know 
ledge of the bird or its habits. 

No other animal, examined with a view to com The = 
rison in these particulars, was found to have any mm, —~ 
semblance of conformation, except the mole, an ani 4 
reputed to be very quick of hearing. t is oes 

This singular construction of the scull in birds oH is for 
evideutly conformable to the known principles ” fold 
acoustics, and is, in fact, a sort of whispering-galle iding th 
for increasing the intensity of the sounds conveyed Hans one 
the ear. op ben 

It would be worthy of the investigation of anatomisi, contri 
to endeavour to ascertrin whether the sculls of celdhra simil: 
brated musicians have a greater interval between timely, to 
outer and inner tables of their sculls than those wi power ir 
are deficient in musical ear. », Sir E 

2. ENTOMOLOGY. natural 

The Swallow Louse—There are few animals, at leaf, gy 
of any considerable size, which are not liable to Bystor at 
persecuted by vermin peculiar to their species. Eve 
insects, for instance the dung-beetle and the humi The Vull 


bee, are frequently seen covered with small insects, 


which, as well as of those that infest cattle and varia —, 
sorts of fowls, M. Redi has published accurate figuegl i 4 
In some instances, this pest becomes so tormenting gf hich 
to injure seriously the vigour and health of the ani tne 


infested, and sometimes even to occasion death, 
of this kind, indeed, are chronicled, in which men 
fallen victims to the pest, and, among others, we mi 
refer to that of Herod. 
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On going to visit the ruins of Brougham Castle, td | 
Cumberland, the writer of this was struck by This fa 
usual tameness of a swallow, (Hirundo domesticliyhey— 
which was sitting on the parapet wall of the brid rathere 
that crosses the Emant, on the road from Penril§j.> | 
Swallows are, indeed, far from being generally Si eagle, 
trusting, perhaps, to their rapidity of flight shot, yn ; 
danger threaten ; but this poor swallow allowed ils@yt the e; 
to be approached without offering to escape. Perbifhuions o 
it migi.t instinctively court human aid, as its pillabian h 
looks, without much straining, might have been tly disco 
interpreted. On taking hold of it, the feathers Wbracanos 
found to be full of the insect denominated by Linum usly on 
Pediculus Hirundinis, but by modern entomologis ings 
Crateriua Hirundinis, which is somewhat larger 10 "Bakes ra 
than the common house-bug, (cimex lectularius.) Minion. 
poor swallow was immediately taken to the river, Mon, Se 
on being freed from its tormentors, flew off joyfully Bvrts th 
join its companions, while the writer passed 00 0 @ierts cg 
plore the vault in the castle where the Scottish pall), 
Wallace, is said, by tradition, to have been con hichew 
his way to London. by Jot 

3. ConcnoLocy. at haste 

Mangrove Oysters.—There are two species of P 

fish in the West Indies, sometimes confounded by @ ‘sen 
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under the general name of mangrove oysters. 
true mangrove oyster is the ostrea rhizophora of 
> : slogists, and is found adhering, in countless 
| hers, to the roots of mangrove trees, (rhizophora 
7 gle,) which grow on the margin of lagoons in Car- 
cou ‘in company with several other sorts of shells, 

hich, as well as to the bark of the mangrove roots, 

adhere in large clusters. 





Sey ime other sort alluded to, is the Perna Ephippium, 
Regaingamarck ,) and is very highly esteemed by West 
ian epicures. The perna swarms in Mustique and 

of the Antilles, where salt-water lagoons abound. 

hang, by their byssus, in crowded clusters, to one 

the ‘Mgt, r, and to the roots of various trees, particularly 
Dr. M mangrove, which are attached by Providence to the 
‘tructure@l for the protection of shores exposed to inroads of 
suished Mf on, The cylindrical clustered roots of the man- 
n man or e-tree thrive luxuriously even in the surf itself, and 













negro has only to take his basket and his hatchet 
the lagoon, and, by cutting off a few roots, can pro- 
an abundant meal. 
4s in the Ostreada, or true oysters, the shells of the 
ng are but slightly opened while the animal is feed- 
on the minute prey that comes within the reach of 
tentacula. They are exceedingly tenacious of life, a 
ity of the utmost use to them when they chance to 
be left dry and exposed to the heat of a tropical sun 
retiring tides, The Rev. Mr. Guilding, to whom we 
indebted for these interesting details, at first 
ined that a small portion of water was enclosed in 
shell, as an instinctive provision for evaporation. 
is, however, he now thinks improbable, because no- 
g is more deleterious to every species of marine 
inals than stagnant sea-water, which would cer- 
inly prove fatal if it remained unchanged for a single 


| inspectigl, “ May we venture to suggest that this is perhaps 


of song @ of the final causes of the tides ? 
ous Kae 4. IcnTnyoLoey. 
to The Four-cyed Fish of Surinam.—A very singular 
= = struction of the Cobitis anableps, has obtained for 
‘ on YH the name of the four-eyed fish; for though, in 
eRe, it has only two-eyes, each of these looks like two, 
— j, in some measure, performs the office of two. The 
ng birds pil is formed by two membranes projecting from its 
inciples , folding over each other in the middle, and thus 
‘ing-galleiding the aperture into two segments. By this 
onveyed Gans, one complete organ of vision is constituted for 
: ur distances, and another for more distant objects. 
anatomist contrivance appears to be adapted by Providence 
lis of cela similar purpose with the marsupium of birds,— 
etween Mmely, to obviate a difficulty arising from a deficiency 
1 those wi power in the ball of the eye of moving in one direc- 
m, Sir Edward Home, who first turned the attention 
naturalists to this curious fact in the Crooxian Lec- 
als, at ait SUPPOses that the cobitis, when it rises to the 
, at le 




















face, may have the power of vision both in air and 
water at the same time. 
5. ORNITHOLOGY. 

The Vulture’s power of sight.—Professor Lichenstein 
marked, when travelling in South Africa, that if an 
imal chanced to die in the very midst of the most 
pert wilderness, in less than half an hour there was 
m, high in the zenith, a number of minute objects 
teending in spiral wheels, and increasing in visible 
guitude at every revolution. These are soon dis- 
ered to be a flight of vultures, which must have ob- 
rved from a height, viewless to the human eye, the 
upping of the animal immediately marked out for 
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‘a ‘Wi This fact brings to our mind the passage in St. 
omestict 


thew—‘ Where the carcase is, there will the eag/es 


"the brid rathered together,’—and, ‘ where the slain is, there 
mn Penrith,’ It is probable the vulture is here meant, for 
nerally Si eagle, unless severely pressed by hunger, will not 
ight shoe on carrion. Professor Paxton, indeed, contends 
llowed itsat the eagle, and not the vulture is meant, (‘ Ilus- 
e.  Perbiiuions of Scripture,’ ii. 9. Ist ed.) and quotes the 
as Its Plabian historian, Damir, who asserts, that the eagle 
e been this discover a carcase at the distance of four hundred 
-athers Wirsangs ; but if he find that part of it has been pre- 
by Linns usly eaten by the assifrage, he will not touch the 
tomologifvings of his inferior. ‘This we cannot but think 
rger IN SBakes rather against than for the Rev. Professor's 
arius.) inion. But Damir is no authority on such a ques- 
e river, Mion, Selby ( ¢ Lilustrations of British Ornithology, L.) 
ff joyfully Beerts the fact from long observation, that the eagle 
mie WO @iects carrion. 

yet The rapidity of the flight of the eagle, or vulture, 
i hichever of the birds is meant,) is beautifully alluded 

by Job: ‘ My days are passed away, as the eagle | 
bat hasteth to his prey.’— (Ch. ix., 26.) 
cies of 6. MAzoLocy. 


nded by Ingenuity of Mo‘es.—Mr. Selby, in his acm‘rab'e 





* Illustrations of British Ornithology,’ mentions the 
dexterity and care with which the golden eagle 
strips birds of their feathers before devouring them. 
But, in a similar case, the eagle is far exceeded in 
ingenuity by the mole. Earth-worms are the chief 
food of the mole, but it does not eat them without 
careful preparation, by first making an opening in the 
skin, and, through this, squeezing out the contents of 
the body, which alone it selects for a bonne bouche. 
What will those would-be wise advocates for natural 
food say to this?—those sage dietetists, who think 
their bread adulterated by depriving it of the brown 
indigestible bran, which is the skin of the wheat. 
Nature herself, it would appear, has taught the mole 
a different doctrine. 
7.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Deaf and Dumb Families. —Many persons, who have 
never known any, or perhaps not more than one, deaf 
and dumb individual in the immediate circle in which 
they lived, would be astonished to read the lists of ap- 
plications circulated by the Committee for the Asylum 
in the Kent Road, so ably conducted by Mr. Watson, 
which usually contain nearly a hundred names. The 
most remarkable fact, however, which these lists pre- 
sent, is the number of deaf and dumb children fre- 
quently found in the same families, evidently in con- 
sequence of the continued operation of some unknown 
cause connected with the parents. Three, four, and 
five deaf and dumb children are not uncommonly met 
with in one family, and, in some instances, there 
have been as many as seven. In the family of Mar- 
tain, a labourer, out of ten children, seven were deaf 
and dumb; in the family of Kelly, a porter, seven 
out of eight were deaf and dumb; and in the family 
of Aldum, a weaver, six out of twelve were deaf and 
dumb. The result of a table of twenty families, given 
in the ‘ Historical Sketch of the Asylum,’ published by 
Powell, Dowgate-hill, is ninety deaf and dumb out of 
one hundred and fifty-nine children, 

The Caffres a distinct species of Men.—A German 
Professor, of some note as a naturalist, is of opinien 
that the Caffres of South Africa are a distinct species 
from other tribes of the human race, because they 
never have colds nor catarrhs, and never sneeze, yawn, 
cough, nor hawk. How comfortable an audience 
those Caffres would make for a lengthy speech- 
maker! 

If such peculiarities (supposing them well ascer- 
tained) depend upon the climate of Caffraria, would 
it not be an invaluable retreat for our numerous 
phthisical invalids, who generally have their com- 
plaints sadly aggravated in Italy and the South of 
France? 

Il.—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
1. VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

Direction of Roots——Sprengel is of opinion, that the 
direction of the roots of plants towards the centre of 
the earth is referable to the common law of gravitation, 
to which plants are partly subject, as they are fixed by 
their lower extremities to the earth. This, however, 
he says, is considerably modified by otker circumstances 
which originate in the organisation of the plant; so 
that in many trees we perceive fewer roots proceeding 
downward into the soil, than those which we observe 
running horizontally. 

Volney remarked in the forests of America, that all 
the trees which had been overturned by the winds, ex- 
hibited a superficial root, shaped like a mushroom, 
scarcely eighteen inches deep, and having no top root. 
He was of opinion, that this indicated their preference 
of the fine rich soil produced by decayed leaves to the 
less rich till below. 

2. Botany. 

Limits of the Cultivation of useful Plants —That par- 
ticular plants thrive better in one climate or soil than 
another, is a Circumstance of common remark, and it 
is interesting to trace this with reference to the cultiva- 
tion of useful plants. Many of the articles, for in- 
stance, which form so valuable a part of our com- 
merce, are limited to the regions between the tropics, 
such as coffee, cocoa, anatto, cloves, and ginger. The 
sugar-cane, again, Indian figs, dates, indigo, and bat- 
tatas, may be reared beyond the 40° of north latitude. 
Six degrees farther we find cotton, rice, olives, figs, 
pomegranates, and myrtles, growing in the open air. 
The vine appears to succeed best within /0° north 
latitude, which is also the limit, particalarly im 
the west of Enrope, of the cultivation of maize, 
chesnuts, and almonds. Melons will also succeed to 
about the same latitude in the open air. The culti- 
vation of plums, peaches, wheat, flax, tobacco, and 
gourds, ceases in western Europe at 60° north lati- 
tude; while, in eastern Europe, apples, pears, plums, 





and cherries, do not succeed beyond 47° N., though 
even beyond 60° we find hops, tobacco, flax, hemp, 
buckwheat, and pease. The Norwegians plant hemp, 
oats, barley, rye, and potatoes, even under the polar 
circle ; and the strawberry (the Alpine sort, we be- 
lieve) flourishes at the North Cape, under 68° N. 
Much, however, will always depend upon soil and ex- 
posure ; for when proper shelter can be had from 
winds, rains, and frost, these limits may be consider- 
ably extended. 
3. MINERALOGY, 

Adulterations of Gold Dust.—The temptation to 
adulterate being always in proportion to the value of 
the article, the precious metals bave long been a 
favourite field for malpracticces, in which even the 
highest national officers have not scrupled at times to 
be concerned. In more polished countries, the ad- 
vance of chemical knowledge has put a stop to much of 
this unfair traffic ; but it is still practised to some ex- 
tent among less cultivated nations. In Africa, gold 
dust being an extensive article of commerce, it is fre- 
quently adulterated with those varieties of pyrites 
(native sulphates of iron and of copper) which are the 
nearest to it in colour; and sometimes, also, with 
brass filings, which the merchants, it would appear, 
have not the skill to detect, and, in consequence, have 
sometimes suffered extensive losses. This fraud has 
given rise to the profession of triers of gold, which is 
made a lucrative mystery by some of the negroes, who 
are paid great attention to by captains and merchants. 
Not unfrequently, however, the triers are in league 
with the adulterators, and a double imposition is 
effected. A slight knowledge of chemistry would be 
sufficient to put an end to these malpractices. 

4. GEOLOGY. 

The Newcastle Coal-field—I\t has been estimated, 
that the different strata of coal, contained in the New- 
castle formation, amount to 5,575,680,000 cubic yards, 
taking the extent at about twenty-three miles. If this 
estimate be correct, it may be calculated how long it 
will be before the coal is exhausted in this field, sup- 
posing, on an average, that there is annually raised for 
the market, thirty-one millions of cubic yards, or 
about twenty-eight millions of tons. By this calcula- 
tion, it would appear that there will not be coals in the 
Newcastle field to supply the demand for two hundred 
years. The regeneration of coal, which some vague 
speculators have believed in, is altogether a chimera. 

Growth of Rocks——Tourneforte, the celebrated bota- 
nist, thought he had ascertained the fact of the growth 
of rocks, by observing that the names of visitors, 
which had been cut in the rock in the grotto of Anti- 
paros, had within a few years projected beyond the 
surface,—a most fallacious proof of the doctrine, for it 
only showed the enlargement of the cut portion of the 
rock, probably from its allowing the water, so much 
impregnated with lime, to ooze out. 

5. ACousTics. 

Medium of Sound—lf air be the medium for trans- 
mitting sounds, how does it happen, that glass, so sus- 
ceptible of vibrations, is impenetrable to air? It is a 
most singular fact, that vibrations caused by sound, 
such as those from the report of artillery, frequently 
break the glass of adjacent windows to shivers, though, 
at the same time, they are not capable of moving a 
feather or a lock of down, 

6. METEOROLOGY, 

Heat of the Night in London.—The celebrated meteo- 
rologist, Luke Howard, discovered a very singular dif- 
ference between the temperature of the night in the 
metropolis and in the country a few miles distant. On 
an average of ten years, the night temperature of Lon- 
don was found to be considerably the highest, giving 
44° 80’, while that of the country was only 41° 10’. 
The mean variation of the temperature, from the heat 
of the day to the cold of the night, is, in London, 11° 
37’; in the country, 15° 40’, the greater mean variation 
being 4° 4’ in the country. 

It renders the preceding facts more striking, that 
the same does not hold of the temperature by day, the 
average difference between the metropolis and the 
country, when taken by the month, being sometimes 
above, sometimes below, and at others nearly parallel 
with that in the country. 

7. Oprics. 

Inflection of Light.—A very remarkable phenomenon 
takes place when any strangely luminous body is looked 
at through cloth of a thin texture. In such cases there 
appears, instead of one luminous body, nine or more, 
arranged round the principal image, in form of a 
square. ‘This bas been accounted for by opticians on 
the principles of inflected light, the threads in the cloth 
acting on the rays from the luminous body, so as to 
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bend them from their rectilineal course, and thus to 
multiply the images of the object in the same way as 
the vapour in the atmosphere sometimes produces 
mock suns. 

8. ASTRONOMY. 


A New Star.—The President of the Astronomical 
Society, Mr."Herschel, thinks there are good reasons 
for believing that the fifth star in the trapezium 
in the nebula of Orion, did not exist there on the 
13th of March 1826. It appears to have been 
first observed by the celebrated astronomer, M. Struve, 
on the llth of November, in the same year. The 
learned President is, therefore, disposed to consider 
this star either as a new one, or avariable one of a very 
singular character. 

Ill. USEFUL ARTS. 
1. AGRICULTURE. 

Hay Harvest——As the hay harvest is on the eve of 
commencing, it may be useful to remind our agricul- 
tural readers, that the grass ought not to be suffered to 
ripen its seed before it be cut Cown, otherwise all its 
rich juices will be lost during the ripening. In order 
to have good, green, rich hay, the grass must be cut 
green, just when it begins to show flower: that is, bo- 
tanically speaking, when the anthers expand beyond 
the valves of the glume. If the hay, when cut in this 
state, can be got in dry, it will be worth 20 per cent. 
more than riper hay ; and if any fears are entertained 
of its heating in the stalks, from fermentation, layers 
of dry straw, alternated with layers of the hay, will 
both prevent this, and render the straw palatable to 
horses and cattle. 

2. GARDENING. 


Transplanting Seedlings—Those scedling plants 
which have abundance of fibres to the root, may be 
removed from the seed-bed to other stations without 
much danger of checking their growth. As examples, 
we may mention China-asters, nasturtiums, scarlet- 
runners, &c. But, when plants have top roots with 
few fibres, removal is almost certain to injure them. 
Instances of this may be found in poppies, lupins, 
lark-spurs, and even in stocks. 

3. MEDICINE. 

Soundness of the Lungs—Dr. W. Lyons, of Edin- 
burgh, proposes an ingenious and practical test for 
trying the soundness of the lungs. The patient is di- 
rected to draw in a full breath, and then begin to count 
as far as he can, slowly and audibly, without again 
drawing in his breath. The number of seconds he 
can continue counting is then to be carefuily noted. 
In confirmed consumption, the time does not exceed 
eight, and is often less than six seconds. In pleurisy 
and pneimonia, it ranges from nine to four seconds. 
But when the lungs are sound, the time will range as 
high as from twenty to thirty-five seconds —Macken- 
zie’s Glasg. Med. Journ. 

4, ENGINEERING. 

Prevention of Tunnel Accidents —We are indebted 
for the following useful hint to Mr. Hill, one of the 
patentees of the Steam Carriage : 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

S1r,—As I perceive that the operations at the unfor- 
tunate Thames Tunnel are likely again to be com- 
menced, I beg to suggest to the public in general, and 
to Mr. Brunel in particular, the propriety of adopting 
a plan to discover the approach to water long known 
in mining operations, and in the county of Cornwall 
in particular. It is this: whenever the miner sus- 
pects he is near confined water, or dangerous ground, 
he perforates a horizontal hole to a convenient dis- 
tance before him, and continues to keep it to such a 
depth as will secure safety by the thickness of the 
ground. As the digging proceeds, the boring of the 
hole advances towards the water; it is discharged by 
the smail hole, without danger to the operator. I have 
known many cases where this practice has been the 
salvation of many valuable lives. If this plan were 
adopted at the Tunnel, either by using the solid bar 
driven into the ground in each of the boxes, and taken 
out when it had penctrated so far as to keep all safe, 
or by a hollow tube which might always remain in, 
and be driven forward when necessary, the apertures 
would serve as drains to bring the water off, and 
would give an alarm by the quantity of the discharge 
when danger was near, by which means the men 
would work in perfect safety and confidence. 

I fear there is no plan now that would prevent an 
eruption in bad parts of the river, and am satisfied 
that the methods Mr. Brunel has adopted are such as 
will enable him to carry through the undertaking ; 
_ but a feeling of humanity induces me to trouble you 





with this hint, in the hope that, if it is thonght worth 
notice, and adopted, it may be the means of preventing 
any further loss of life. Yours, &c. 

J.R. Hite. 





LITERARY LETTER FROM PARIS. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Paris, May 24, 1828. 

Sir,—If you wish to see a faithful picture of those 
ridiculous, and, in many instances, morally atrocious 
scenes, which have taken place for the last thirty years, 
| would recommend to your perusal a new collection of 
Dialogues, entitled Scenes Contemporaines. ‘These scenes 
are perfectly tru2 to nature, though the effect is cal- 
culated to produce painful, rather than pleasurable, im- 
pressions. Instead of laughing at the interlocutors in 
these scenes, one wishes to sce them punished. Pro- 
verbs are attributed to the pen of M. de la Touche, 
author of the amusing ‘ Correspondence of /’Arlequin 
Carlo Bertinazzi with Pope Ganganelli,’ who sup- 
pressed the Jesuits, because he foresaw that, if he did 
not destroy them, they would destroy him. M. de la 
Tonche has also published a curious novel, entitled 
* Olivier Brusson,’ from which was taken the famous 
melodrame of ‘ Cordiilac” M. le Clerq’s six witty vo- 
lumes, M. de Fongeray’s two volumes, and M. de la 
Touche’s newly-published volume, present a collection 
of Provertes, or little Comedies, exhibiting a faithful 
picture of French society in the year 1828. (Observe 
the date, for possibly all will be changed in 1830.) The 
great passion of the Russians and Germans is to learn 
the manners of Parisian society, just as your city 
clerks and shopkeepers are ambitious to know how 
ladies of fashion dance and behave at Almack’s. But 
the Russians and the Germans who have not the means 
of travelling, imitate the French manners of forty years 
back. Thus, high life in Petersburgh is an exact copy 
of French fashion about the end of the reign of Louis 
XVI. in 1784. 

We are much amused in France by conjectures at 
the singular effect which M. de Clerq’s Proverbs wiil 
produce on our northern imitators ; the fidelity of these 
pictures is obvious from the great admiration they 
have excited in France,—and the Russians, of course, 
will regard them as a school of bon ton. But in 
France the manners of fashionable society have been 
greatly modified by the existence of a discussing and 
speechifying Chamber of Deputies. This essential ele- 
ment of our manners is wanting, and will probably long 
yet bewanting, at St. Petersburgh. The worldof fashion 
in the north of Europe is thus reduced to a very vexa- 
tious embarrassment. The Russians will be forced to 
relinquish their imitation of the Parisians, or, like the 
Canadians, who still speak French as it was spoken in 
year 1700, they must still be content with the manners 
of Louis XVL.’s time. 

I have been led into the above observations with the 
view of showing that the Proverbes of M.M. Le Clerg 
and Fongeray paint French society as it has been 
formed by ten years of the genius of Napoleon, and 
ten years of the stupidity of his successors. In France, 
a king will always exercise immense influence on 
fashion and women, and consequently on men, even 
on those who most wish to be thought independent ; 
and to hear them talk, one would suppose that nothing 
short of a Republic, like that of America, would 
satisfy them. In fact, unless a king be absolutely 
ridiculous, he will be a favourite in the fashionable 
world in France. A sovereign like Francis I., would 
annihilate our Royer Collards, and Benjamin Con 
stants. 

M. de Martignac, our Minister of the Interior, who 
is a sensible man, has recently permitted the repre- 
sentations of the ‘ Marriage of Figaro.” Nobody has 
been scandalised by the performance of this comedy. 
The witty sarcasms with which it abounds, gave offence 
tu nobody, except, perhaps, those who had good rea- 
son to be afraid of them. 

M. de La Croix, a young painter of considerable 
talent, has exhibited here a painting of Sardanapalus 
dying. The composition seems to have been inspired 
by the genius of Lord Byron; the same energy, the 
same depth of misery, and, 1 may perhaps say, the 
same satanic tone, pervade the works of both the 
painter and the poet. M. de La Croix, has also pub- 
lished an edition of Goéthe’s Faust, with lithographic 
illustrations. Goithe was himself struck with the per- 
formance, and wrote a letter to the young artist who 
has so ably embodied his ideas. The picture of the Death 
of Queen Elizabeth, of which I spoke in one of my 
former letters, is more and more admired every day. 









The topic which still prevails is Kean’s ¢, 
failure in Richard J/I. All the town took their 
speares to the theatre, and evinced much dj 
ment when they could not find in the text 
















produced upon the scene. But, by the aid of : eed 
ing, some who had the larger volume in their aah 
which contains all the plays of Shakspeare, at T 
succeeded in finding, at the end of Henry the Six ae 

murder of that unfortunate King, which, accord; - oh 
Kean’s representation, begins the tragedy of Rig ur be k. 
the Third. This disappointment made the humo 





indifferent during the first act. When the first . 
is lost upon a French audience, it is not easy to real” 
it. It was observed, that Kean spoiled /his ie 
energy by two or three gestures not remarkal’ 
their dignity, and much too frequently repeated 4" ait of 
for example, arranging the belt by which his y-finishec 
suspended, as if he had not been accustomed to caif®@ 2 # ™ 
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weapon at his side ; and striking his breast, thee ™ ¢ 
four times in quick succession, with his right h ess of Bet 

The honours of the evening were reserved for #¥s%¢!4 
Smithson, an actress scarcely known in London, |#* — 
pose, butwho pleases here, because her acting js by Mr (7 





or not so bad, as that of our female tragedians ; 
in truth, is very small praise. Miss Smithson 
tears from all the boxes, and a great part of themt, is an 
when she parted from the King, her son, angpile to the 
young brother, and when she left them in the Togpin desig! 
where she apprehended that Richard would soon eile beau 
them to be assassinated. The rencounter bet Etty’s ex 
Richard and his rival Bolingbroke, at the close offjs Mr. Ett 
play, was admired. Kean, who, on entering, had subject : 
received with three rounds of applause, (which isMfortrait of 
actly the same reception that used to be given to Talgher, No. 3 
drew down no hearty acclamations in the course off, with a | 
performance, except from his own friends, till his aio with si 
rable death in this combat. It was deemed that agbmarkable 
of Mr. Kean’s talents did wrong to present, underf§oo usual 
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guise of Shakspeare, the unmeaning rhapsody wating in to 
he calls Richard the Third. The characters pass @ the Ante 
the rapidity of the magic lantern, and one has not These 
tointerest one-self in any of them. This opinion, wi Bonning 
prevailed on all sides of the house, appears to me ty, Grand 
perfectly just. e Venice 
Had Macready remained a month longer in Pa and eff 
he would have been cuite the rage. His manneg§ and it 
killing his daughter, in the fourth act of Virginl§ that his 
and his madness in the fifth, were considered quite hegis, with 
rending. His style of acting was becoming the comm, ,,..;7 oy 
topic of conversation in French society. Many off yy p, 
ladies wondered how the excessive passion of Virgil. i, ed 
could deprive him of the power of speech and acti Presic 
many of the men would have had more energy and nath 


sical force in an ancient Roman. Happily, at Paris, 








arts are duly appreciated, and the merits of performi A = 
wkether in painting or acting, are sure to beg? —" 
matter of discussion. All Paris would have gone’ '° | 
see Virginius, to form an opinion on the manne hy, 
Macready. But he, ungrateful man! left us und gay 
moniously, just when we were, probably, about sl 
make a great man of him. of Mr. 
To anticipate the ridicule which our infatuation archi: 
bring upon us in England, I ought to tell you that te . ” : 
thing in the world is so ridiculous and abominabl@l~™ i 
our present tragical performers. We have, 44 
others, one Mademoiselle Duchesnois, who hasjust : 
acting the part of a Queen of twenty-two y nd 
‘Elizabeth de France, ou le Don Carlos,’ a piece Librar 
tated from Schiller, by M. Soumet, which she g of de 
such a manner as to empty in ten minutes a houseit “ 
of 2,000 spectators. You cannot imagine any _. 
more tedious and disgusting. It is by this con! — 
that Miss Smithson has acquired the first-rate = o 
, 


tation we have given her, which I very much ¢ 
whether you would confirm on the other side 
channel. 

M. Nodier, a man of much wit, and, what is mo 
very original writer, a little in the style of Sterne, 
published a singular volume, under the title of ‘Q 
tions de Littérature Legale.’ He contends that Pa 
is a notorious plagiarist. M. Nodier's style reset 
that of Horace Walpole, and his volume has a pe 
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charm for men of wit between 40 and 50 years By 8" 
I shall return to this whimsical production. ~~ 
havagar 


Mr. Beunr, the Sculptor, is employed on 4 ich per, 


the young Prince George of Cumberland, wh Buether 
already attended three sittings; and the Royal p4lhs here 
for whom it is intended have expressed great S8%tion, y 


shall 
ent, W 
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tion with the labours of the Artist. 





* Author of ‘Lettres Provinciales,’ against the J 
and of ‘The Thoughts,’ 
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Royal Academy Exhibition. 


» Studies of Heads, E.. V. Rippingille, 287, et seq., 
the size and situation are likely to be overlooked, 
| deserve notice for their remarkable expression 
The No. 288 is especially excellent and 
athing. r s 

hed by the Night Mare, No. 308, is a very 
humorous piece, by the unfortunate Mr. Theo- 
Lane, who met his death in so dreadful a manner 
Eeeck. His ‘ Enthusiasm,’ in the water-colour ex- 
js even a more felicitous attempt than the one 
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ait of a Lady, W. E. West, No. 313, is a very 
finished picture of a very beautiful subject, 














al J in a manner new, fanciful, and elegant. 
past, th in the Highlands, with the Portraits of the 
ight h uss of Bedford, the Duke of Gordon, and Lord Alex- 








|» Russell, E. Landseer, A., No. 352, is a very 
« painting, remarkable for its variety of touch 
freedom from mannerism. The game and animals 























ade “, Mr. Landseer’s best style. 

mithson qyenus, the Evening Star, No. 357, W. Etty, R. A. 
art of thet, is an excellently painted picture, but more cre- 
son, to the power of the artist’s pencil, than to his 
in the Toe in design. ‘The figure exhibits the same contempt 
ld soon ete beau ideal which we had occasion to remark in 
nter beta Etty’s exhibited works in the British Institution. 


» close offs Mr. Etty draw, and Mr. Lough model, from the 
ring, had ie subject ? 
(which isortrait of the Viscountess Eastnor, Mrs. W. Car- 


en to Talgner, No. 366, is a very elegant and interesting por- 

course off, with a peculiar expression of happy pensiveness, 
till his aio with singular feeling : the delicacy of the hands 
ed that agemarkable ; the colouring, of the flesh especially, as 
nt, underoo usual with Mrs. Carpenter’s productions, is 
apsody wigting in tone. 
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the Ante-Room, the chief attractions are all on one 
These are the works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 

Bonnington, and Mr. Landseer. 

Grand Canal, with the Church of La Vergine del la 

Venice, No. 470, R. P. Bonnington, is a free, spi- 


ger in Pa) and effective picture. The subject is after Cana- 

lis manne and it is no little praise to Mr. Bonnington to 

of Virgin that his performance reminds us of that artist’s 

> quite helits, without giving cause to regret bim. 

prise trait of a Terrier, the property of Owen Williams, 
any OW. M.P., E. Landseer, is capitally executed. The 


1 of Ving is, every inch of him, alive. 


a President's Portrait of the Earl of Eldon we have 
Li fees, nly noticed, 

f perfo » seems no love lost between Mr. Glover and tke 

e to beg! Academy. He disdains to send his best perfor- 

have gonggp’s t their exhibition, and they are above coaxing 

he manndy *ssigning his works their best places. No. 403, 

ft us unc Upper Lake of Killarney, taken from St. Rhonayne’s 


d, and View in the Alps, not far from St. Maurice, 
are nevertheless quite recognisable as the produc- 
of Mr. Glover’s pencil. 

architectural designs form avery important and 


ly, about 
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you 














bomiadl resting portion of the Exhibition, more especially 
have, piping times of peace, when architecture ap- 
ohasjustige® @ be meeting with gradually increasing encou- 
wo yeargeucnt, end, in some classes of society at least, be- 
"a piece es every day ,better understood and appreciated. 
h she Library has always been appropriated to the exhi- 
s a house of designs in this art. In some crowded seasons, 
ne any tery Portrait or two may have taken possession of 


square feet of the walls, to the exclusion of 
performances of more than one embryo Sir Chris- 
t; but, this year, no such unlawful invasion of 


this 
‘st-rate rf 
much ¢ 


her side Mt POSsessed rights and privileges has taken place, 
the walls are hung with designs sufiicient to adorn 

hat isme most mighty empire, and to ruin the most opulent 
fF Sterne, s, ‘ r . A , . 

je of ‘OM first subject, in point of size and importance, is 

sthat Pas “val Waterloo Monument, by P. F. Robinson, a 

yle reseu and showy composition, but wanting the subli- 

sas a pec COMMensurate with the subject. The drawing is 

0 years @@“ngly spirited, and the whole bespeaks a master- 

n. 

he Professor’s designs are next. They abound in the 

ig 'agancies, ingenions whims, and conceited oddities, 

my pe pervade, more or less, all his performances, and 

“ ? H ei them with so meretricious a character. All the de- 
a pF here exhibited are comprised in Mr. Soane’s pub- 

reat Se"Fuon, which we have recently had occasion to notice. 

all here content ourselves with cautioning the 

aod ‘ut, while he admires the brilliant invention and 


of the worthy Professor, to beware how he imi- 








tates the wild extravagancies which the sublimest 
genius would barely excuse. 

Mr. Wilkins presents us with some views of his 
buildings at Cambridge, most beautifully drawn by 
Mackenzie. The Londen University is a good and 
clever design, with the exception of its three wretched 
domes, which we feel confident will even look worse in 
execution than they do in the drawing. Mr. Wilkins 
also exhibits a Design for the rebuilding of St. George’s 
Hospital, which will add considerably to the already 
splendid architectural effect of Hyde Park Corner. The 
perspective sketch of this design is extremely clever, 
but the elevation of the wings is not free from objec- 
tion. Mr. Wilkins may have classical authority for 
his central ante, but we cannot think their application 
at all happy in the instance before us. The best per- 
formance of Mr. Wilkins is No. 1003, Design for 
a Mansion at Bylaugh, Norfolk. \tis a most successful 
imitation of the style of Inigo Jones, and has all the 
dignity and character of a truly English mansion. 

Mr. Donaldson has only presented us with one 
small desiga—4 Monument to Mr. Canning. It is, 
however, a charming composition, worthy of the best 
days of Rome, and free from the paltry affectation of 
Greek, daily exhibited by our plasterers and car- 
penters. 

Mr. Parke, who contributed so splendidly to the 
two last exhibitions, has enriched this also with two 
beautiful drawings. The first is a Design for an 
Entrance to a City, in which he has attempted to unite 
Grecian and Egyptian architecture. While we admire 
the genius which prompted the attempt, we think the 
performance less happy than Mr. Parke’s previous 
efforts. The View of the Temple in Nubia, near Kar- 
dassy, by the same artist, is one of the most beautiful 
drawings we ever beheld ; we consider it the perfection 
of art, and most cordially congratulate Mr. Parke on 
his success. 

Lansdown Town, Bath, No. 1014, erected for William 
Beckford, Esq., is a very remarkable composition, and 
has considerable picturesque effect. It is, evidently, 
the creation of an extraordinary mind, and proceeds, 
we believe, from the highly-talented possessor himself. 
The drawing is extremely beautiful. 

The Campanile at Florence, is a yery chilling per- 
formance, and can scarcely be believed to be the work 
of one who has ever felt the influence of the sunny 
sky of Italy. 

Sketch of the Second best Staircase in a Palace, 
No. 1026. If this be only the second best, what must 
be the best one? In that, Mr. Gandy, of course, sur- 
passes himself. 

The West and South Sides of Belgrave Square, is a 
fine drawing of a design, in which there is very con- 
siderable merit. We rejoice that Mr. Bassevi has so 
excellent an opportunity of displaying his taste, and 
congratulate him that he has avoided the architectural 
affectations of the day. 

Two views of The alterations at Drummond Castle, 
are very beautiful drawings, and afford us additional 
proofs of Mr. Barry’s very superior knowledge of 
Gothie architecture. We are already indebted to this 
highly-talented architect for the most successful 
Gothic structures of the present day ; and we are quite 
sure that his works at Drummond Castle will augment 
the fame he already enjoys. 

There are several other very elever and admirable 
designs in the room, which our space will not allow us 
to particularize ; and we are not saying too much in 
avowing the opinion, that the Library contains the best 
and most meritorious portion of the exhibition. We 
regret only to see so few performances from the port- 
folios of those architects who have travelled, and whom 
we know to be possessed of such valuable stores from 
Italy, Sicily, Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt. We 
cannot help desiring, that these architects would make 
known to the publicof the result of their labours, notonly 
by exhibiting views of the places they have visited, but 
by taking at once the highest branch of their profession, 
and giving us restorations of the splendid monuments 
of antiquity. 





ENGRAVINGS, 





The Wolf and the Lamb. Painted by W. Mulready, 
R.A., and Engraved by John H. Rolinson. Published 
by Moon, Boys, and Greaves, under the immeiiate 
superintendance of the Committee of the Artists’ 
Fund. London, 1828. 

WE took occasion to advert to this splendid Engrav- 
ing, in a former Number, when it was in progress of 
execution, We have now, however, the pleasure to an- 





nounce its completion and publication: and its very 
superior excellence happily confirms all the eulogy be- 
stowed upon it on that occasion. The subject of the 
print is well known as exhibiting the extremes of fierce- 
ness and timidity in two school-boys, one of whom is 
threatening, and the other shrinking from, his violence ; 
while an infant girl, having dropped her books in alarm, 
is hastening to the scarcely less agitated mother, who 
rushes out to effect a separation of the boys,—in whom 
the characteristics of the Wolf and the Lamb are made 
apparent in every feature, limb, and muscle. The 
whole of the picture is full of interest ; and the engrav- 
ing, which is in the line manner, is in the very highest 
class of art. What gives a great additional interest 
and value to this production, and establishes for it a 
very strong claim to the general patronage of the 
friends of Art, is the fact, that Mr. Mulready, the 
painter [of the original, has most munificently given 
over to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund all the profits that 
may arise from the copyright of the engraving, which 
are already estimated at one thousand pounds,—the 
most splendid donation that the Artists’ Furd ever re- 
ceived, and one that does the donor infinite honour. 
We were present at the late anniversary dinner of the 
Artists’ Fund Society, when Lord Lyndhurst an- 
nounced this fact from the chair ; and the enthusiastic 
acclamations with which it was received by the nume- 
rous and brilliant assemblage of the principal artists 
and amateurs of the country, showed how highly the 
gift was appreciated. We should add, that the Com- 
mittee of Management, having determined that the 
Work should do honour to their cause, have under- 
taken to inspect every impression that is issued, and 
to permit no imperfect ones to go out; so that pur- 
chasers may be assured, not only of having a very ex- 
cellent engraving from a very masterly picture, but 
also a fine impression, which, we regret to say, is more 
difficult than persons unacquainted with those matters 
would imagine to be generally obtained. 


View in the Transept of Ely Cathedral; and View in the 
Chapel of Henry VII., in the Abbey Church, West- 
minster, From Drawings by C. Wild. Published by 
R. Jennings, Poultry. London, 1828. 

TuksE to rich and imposing representations of two 
as interesting architectural views as the whole range of 
our Gothie specimens could furnish, form part of the 
series now publishing of the principal Ecclesiastical 
Edifices of England. Independently of the intrinsic 
interest and beauty of the original scenes or views 
themselves, their execution is of sufficient merit to 
create a new source of pleasure. They are boldly, yet 
accurately, drawn, richly and even gorgeously coloured, 
and the tints so softly and harmoniously blended, as to 
resemble closely original drawings; so much so, in- 
ceed, that, mounted as they are, it requires the eye of 
an experienced connoisseur to perceive the difference. 
We do not know any series of Views, now in course of 
publication, more calculated to please generally than 
this interesting and valuable collection of architectural 
beauties. 


—_— 


A Selection of the most remarkable and interesting of 
the Fishes found on the Coasts of Ceylon, from 
Drawings inade in the Southern parts of that Island, 
from the Living Specimens. By John Whitchurch 
Bennett, Lsq.. F.RS., and Member of the Literary 
and Agricultural Society of Ceylon. No. 1, 4to., 
1/. ls. Longman and Co. London, 1828. 

Tus is the commencement of a work intended to be 
completed in Six Numbers, each containing five plates, 
which will be fac-similes, in colours, of the original 
drawings, sccompanicd by letter-press descriptions ; 
to be continued monthly till finished. The fine prints 
contained in this are such as, we think, will induce all 
who take up the first Number to desire the remainder ; 
as, on a comparison of the Work with the Prospectus, 
we find what is not always the case, the publication 
realising all that had been promised. We shall do no 
more than justice to both author and reader, by 
transcribing the principal portions of the document 
referred to: 

‘It has often been remarked, that no part of naturaf 
history has received so little attention, and is conse- 
quently so little known, as the fourth class of animals 
in the Linnean system. Ceylon abounds with fishes, 
not less beautiful in appearance than they are, for the 
most part, delicious as food; and of which neither 
drawing nor description has ever yet been submitted to 
the public. In the works of Knox, Percival, Cordiner, 
Bertolacci, or Davy, on Ceylon, the reader would look 
in vain for any thing in the shape of information as to 





the icithyology of that important island, 
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* The plates of this work will be accurate fac-similes 
of the original drawings, all of which have been made 
from the living fish. Several of these specimens are so 
extraordinary, that they might be taken for mere crea- 
tures of the artist’s imagination ; but they will be accom- 
panied by a certificate from the head men of the Fish- 
ers’ Caste, affirming them to be correct delineations. 
From ocular demonstration and comparison, the au- 
thor has reason to believe, that, for his celebrated 
work on ‘‘ Fishes,” Bloch made his drawings, in many 
instances, from subjects, afier life had been for some 
time extinct. Such is the case particularly in regard to 
the Zeus Vomer, Balistes Vetula, Balistes Tomentosus, 
Chetodon Curacoa, Chetodon Vagabundus, Scorpena 
antennata, &c. &c. 


‘The descriptive portion of the work will combine 
such local information as the author has been able to 
collect, with so much as can be gleaned from preceding 
writers on the subject. The Cingalese name of each 
specimen will be given, together with the Linnean, 
wherever it can be obtained. 


‘ The author refers to the subjoined document, and 
to the list of most respectable subscribers who have 
patronised his work in the island of Ceylon itself, as 
the strongest evidence of its authenticity and interest, 
and of the opinion entertained of this undertaking on 
the spot where its value can be most correctly appre- 
ciated. 

© We have only to add, that this list is both long and 
respectable ; and we cannot doubt the very general suc- 
cess of the undertaking. 


Outlines from the Ancients. Etched by T. C, Lewis, 
with descriptions by G. Cumberland, Esq., dedicated 
by permission to Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
Septimus Prowett. London, 1828. 


WE have before us, the two first Numbers of this 
work, which is intended to consist of eighty engravings, 
with an Introductory Essay by the author, and critical 
descriptions, to be completed in four Numbers, or Parts, 
containing twenty etchings, price fifteen shillings, in 
imperial octavo. The whole work is expected to be 
finished on the Ist of August. 

It would be difficult to make any selection of out- 
lines really taken from the Ancients, that should not 
be both instructive and interesting ; so that the design, 
if executed with but tolerable skill, would still be 
worth patronising. The two Numbers before us con- 
tain forty subjects, amongst which are some that 
are not so well executed as they might have been, 
though there are others well done, and such as recom- 
mend themselves by the mere force of their intrinsic 
interest. Generally speaking, however, there is a want 
of firmness in the outlines; in which respect they are 
inferior to Baxter’s work of the same description, pub- 
lished some years ago. ‘There is this recommenda- 
tion, however, that the Second Part, both in choice 
of subject and manner of treatment, is superior 
to the First ; and, considering the price, 3/. 3s. for the 
whole Series of Eighty Engravings, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect more labour to be bestowed on 
them than is indispensable to mere accuracy of outline, 
which, we think, is generally attained. 


The Right Honourable Countess of Sheffield, Engraved 
by F. A. Dean, froma Picture by J. Jackson, R. A. 
Colnaghi. London, 1828. 


Tuts exquisite print, of which proofs only are 
selling separately by the Publisher named, is, we under- 
stand, to appear in the June Number of ‘ La Belle 
Assemblee,’ to which it cannot fail to be a very power- 
ful recommendation. Independently of the soft and 
feminine loveliness of the distinguished lady whose 
portrait it represents, there is, as a mere work of art, 
so much grace and beauty in the composition and 
drawing of the picture, and such skill in the high- 
wrought finish of the Engraving, that it is impossible 
to look on it without admiration. 


Portia and Bassanio. Drawn on Stone by J. D. Hard- 
ing, from a Picture by H. P. Briggs, dA. R. A. 
Ackermann. London, 1828. 


LitHocrapny is making rapid improvement every 
day. The specimen before us approaches very nearly 
to aqua tinta of the ordinary standard in general effect. 
The moment chosen by the Artist is that in which 
Bassanio is about to decide his fate by preferring one 
of the three caskets, placed before him for his choice ; 
on opening one of which he exclaims, ‘ What find I 
here ?—Fair Portia’s counterfeit!’ 





NEW MUSIC. 


Part of a Sinfonia, by Beethoven, arranged as a Duet 
Sor the Piano-Forte, by William Crotch, Mus. Doc., 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, and 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Harmonic Institution. 4s. 

Tuis is aclever and desirable adaptation of the re- 
markable, effective, and yet eccentric, allegretto move- 
ment in Beethoven’s 7th sinfonia, op. 92, which was en- 
cored on its performance at the sixth Philharmonic 
Concert this season. The learned Doctor's arrange- 
ment is (as might be expected) as good as possible ; 
and, for music of the first class, will not be found at 
all difficult of execution. He follows the principal move- 
ment by a short sketch of the vivace, (in A 6-8 time,) 
which precedes it in the sinfonia. 


The Wild Rose, a favourite Ballad, sung by Miss Love 
the Poetry by G. Whatton; the Music composed and 
dedicated to Mrs. Papineau, by Charles Wodarch, 
Composer and Leader to the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
Garden. Harmonic Institution. 2s. 

Tuis is the first composition of Wodarch’s we have 
had the opportunity of meeting with, and (as we had 
reason to expect) does credit to his well-known judg- 
ment and taste. 

It is a pleasing andante grazioso, (in 6-8 time,) 
and, being written for Miss Love, is within a moderate 
compass of voice; the symphonies, modulations, and 
harmonics, we think superior to the words and melody, 
which too much remind one of Webber's old fa- 
vourite song, ‘ The Rose had been Wash'd.’ A pretty 
sketch of a hand and flowers ornaments the title. 


Andante con Variazioni for the Piano-Forte ; composed 
and dedicated to J. B. Cramer, by his Friend, Li’ Schle- 
singer. Op.8. Cramer and Co. 3s. 

Tur is also the first work of the above composer 
that has been sent to us; and presents a favourable 
specimen of genius, talent, and excellent musical edu- 
cation. The thema is a very short, but well modu- 
lated, ‘ morceaux’ of harmony, (in A flat 2-4 time ;) 
and the eight variations present music of the first class, 
but requiring a good pianiste to do them justice ; it 
will, however, repay the practice necessarily requisite. 

Schlesinger is a performer of high rank upon the 
piano-forte, and played a difficult concerto of Hum- 
mel’s at the first Philharmonic Concert last year. 


* Sweet to thy Slumbers away. A Ballad written and 
composed by J. 4. Wade, Esq. Latour. 2s. 

A PLEASING trifle of Moore's school, ‘ gallant and 
gay,’ easy of performance, and within the compass of 
the octave F in the first space, and that on the fifth 
line. 

We have not the pleasure of acquaintance with Mr. 
Wade, or his peculiar rank in society, but as, from the 
number of his writings and compositions, (and having 
had a benefit concert,) he must evidently be considered 
a musical professor, we are at a loss to know why, 
upon all occasions, he has Esquire added to his name, 
more especially than any other writer of words, 
and exclusive from all composers of music. Illustrative 
of this, we may mention, that on the last page of the 
song is a catalogue of vocal pieces published by Latour, 
and in which appear the names of near a score of 
popular composers, out of which list of plain unvar- 
nished J.s, W.s, R.s, &c., stands always conspicuously 
J. Augustine Wade, Esq. ! The very clever and admired 
writer we have noticed at the head of this article, is 
frequently denominated ‘Tom Moore ,’ and we never 
remember to have seen any compositions of W. A. 
Mozart, £sq. We should feel obliged by an explanation 
of this. 


Dressler’s Selection of Beauties, with Embellishments for 
the Flute. Dedicated to dmateurs, (No. 3.) Cocks 
and Co. 3s. 


AGREEABLY to promise, we notice the Third Number 
of this pleasing little work, which contains the follow- 
ing judicious selection of desirable pieces, viz.—No. I., 
‘ Poor Mary Anne,’ the favourite Welsh melody, em- 
bellished by R. Dressler. No. 2, ‘ Non piu mesta,’ an 
Aria in Rossini’s Cenerentola, arranged by W. Forde. 
No. 3, ‘ My lodging is on the cold ground,’ with four 
showy variations by Dressler. No. 4, ‘O Nanny!’ 
also with similar variations. No. 5, Haydn’s ‘ God 
preserve the Emperor.’ No. 6, Rossini’s Polacca 
Finale, from ‘ Il Barbiere,’ arranged as a duet for two 
Flutes, by Berbiguier. And, No. 7, a pleasing Portu- 
guese Air, with embellishments. 





A Grand March and Finale for the Piano Forte 
posed, and respectfully inscribed to the Hon. Socies, 





the Temple, by George Warne, Organist of the To" Sats 

Church. Published by the Author. 2s, 

A short largo in E flat (in the unusual time of j Tue F 
introduces a clever and spirited March in the same 
in which the composer (with the best intention) ar" aly 
been so desirous to well define for the performer sbourg 
proper punctuation and character, that he has set had the 
and divided the quavers and semiquavers, &, erprising 


each other, in such a peculiar manner, as to m iy against 
appear like vocal music divested of the words mes! ® 
thereby added considerably to the difficulty of re, res} 
it, especially by the multitude. The whole, ho ly depe 
is a specimen of the propriety of modulation than 

general good taste, evinced in all Warne’s writ se, freq 
and is a very pleasing production of its class, hy b 
jon pe 
ise it at 
y, never 
shop. | 
prmation 


















* Home, sweet Home !” a celebrated Air, with Varig 
Sor the Violoncello; and ‘ Isabel,’ a celebrated Spa 
Air, with similur Variations, both having Accom 
ments for a Bass. By John Peile, Published gj 
by Goulding and Co., each 2s, 





e custon 

To all amateurs of the violoncello, these sdvantag' 

ments must be exceedingly acceptable, so few pieces {igder him: 

that instrument being published. They are expregMhich he be 
well adapted, and not very difficult, hence will be fo 

also of especial service to teachers. They are bot) The lover 

the familiar key of D, and very clear and perspicy ‘ magn 





PHRENOLOGY. t,on S 
geek ee hie ORS ate view 

* Let no man condemn a science he does not understand! to our: 

Dawac ive the | 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—The subject of Phrenology has recently bg Two men 
discussed at the Westminster Medical Society, beg the Loire 
brought forward by Dr. Epps, who laid before @ctive rig 
members a brief but concise history of the sciencapiming a 
question, together with a description of the do summ¢ 
laid down by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ; and, notwiggeclaims v 
standing a strong opposition made by several membapalf, was ¢ 


it appeared to gain considerable ground. Among 
general opponents, we perceive that the majori 
them are ignorant of the fundamental principles 
this science, or are only acquainted with s 

knowledge as to enable them to turn it into ridiq 
Phrenologists not unfrequently find their oppone 
entirely ignorant of the structure of the brain, 
tomically * as well as phrenologically,—igno 

the formation of the bones of the skull upon the f 
brain, and deny the plurality of organs, which 
been revived by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, having} 
known to the ancient philosophers for centuries p 





If it is not Phrenology that has aided philosopherfi[y Fayet 
the present day in ascribing accurately the true fi are eas 
tions of the brain, and, what is more importantfRom, sinc 
pointing out the seat of disease in many of the me hav 
maladies we are subject to ;—if it is not this sei of | 
I will ask the opponents of Phrenology what it the Ch: 
Again, through the researches of Drs. Gall and Sq pow-stri 
heim, we become better acquainted with the true 4% suddenly 





tomy of the brain and nervous system, and this 
turned the attention of medical practitioners to attihing to 
the cure of cases of insanity, and in many ins Che 
with success. Let the opponents of Phrenology fy lowest 
collect that this interesting science is yet in ils , 
fancy, and that it is not uncommon to find an 0 


tance 























sition to any new doctrine that may be broaclithe - 
whereby mankind may be benefited. When thatillfinye, as 

trious physician, Vesalius, pointed out the erroMigs conte; 
Galen, he was assailed, ill-treated, and even persoli, had the 
injured by the Spanish Inquisition. When our Coufpisnre, ay 
man, Dr. William Harvey, discovered the true ¢i his comp. 
tion of the blood, his theories were denied, andj lying 
was assailed with the most vituperative language Byiciang 
could be uttered against him, by anatomists and phi gue 
sophers, both at home and abroad; but what WaBnseive, 
consequence? These eminent men soon found, Bitteng 1 
only a short time was required to prove the thy, ang 
their assertions. So it is with Phrenology. Pre m’ ace 


I trust, is not far distant, when phrenology will be 
nerally studied as a branch of medical education 
the brain will be phrenologically dissected, (and he 
me observe, it is the only true mode of ascertain 
structure ;) and when professors of Phrenology 
be appointed in every University and Academic 4 
tution throughout Great Britain. 





H. W. Be Duke 
ae dae ae 
* This phrase is used here to signify the m in 
adopted of dissecting the brain, by anatomists of the Mi), “ap 
day. ? 
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qSevectep FROM Recent Lerrers Or ConTINENTAL 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
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ne of 1) Tue BuinD BooKsELLER OF AUGSBOURG. 
‘samme lal, aps one of the greatest curiosities in the city of 
ntion) shourg is a bookseller, of the name of Wimprecht, 








former 
has set 





had the misfortune to be born blind, but whose 
prising spirit has enabled him to struggle success- 





























&c., inst the melancholy privations he was doomed 
tO make qastain, and to procure, by his industry and intelli- 
—_ , a respectable and comfortable support for a large 
of re; 








ily dependent upon him. His library consists of 

than eight thousand volumes, which are, of 
se, frequently subject to change and renewal ; but, 
soon as he acquires a new stock, the particulars of 
4 book are read to him by his wife, and his discri- 
ation permits him to fix its value ; his touch, to re- 
it at any period, however distant, and his me- 
, never fails him in regard to its arrangement in 
shop. His readiness to oblige, his honesty, and 
»mation on books in gereral, has procured him a 
custom; and, under such extraordinary natural 
sdvantages, he has become a useful, and haply will 
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V pieces Mipder himself a wealthy member of the society to 
€ expreamich he belongs. 
ill be fa SALE or PicTuUREs. 
are bothirye lovers of the Fine Arts will find much to admire 
erspicuwl 4 magnificent collection of Italian, Dutch, and 
Po mish paintings, to be sold by Mr. Phillips of Bond- 
t,on Saturday next. Having been admitted toa 
vate view of this splendid collection, we owe it as a 
derstand. to our readers, tu indicate to them where they may 
Dewacwl vive the same high gratification. 
| Livery SEISIN. 
ecently bgTwo men of the village of Berney, in the Department 
ciety, beg the Loire, had very recently a dispute on their re- 
before @ective rights to asmall picce of marshy ground ; one 
ie scienceyiming a moiety, the other totality. Two experts 
ne doctrigere summoned, and the litigants argued their respec- 


claims with the utmost energy. He who demanded 


id, notwi : . . 
alf, was a grenadier ; while the other was of a mid- 


al memh 


Among og stature ; but, notwithstanding the latter’s disparity 
majoritygpoint of size, his tongue was far the more active of 
principles two. The grenadier, at last, vexed and wearied 


vith 
nto ridi¢ 
r Oppone 
brain, 
-igno' 

on the f 
» which 
having 
nturies p 


h the discussion, exclaimed, taking his opponent 
is arms, ‘ If you will have it, take it ;’ at the same 
, putting him in possession, by lodging him up to 
neck in the bog, where he left him to speculate at 
leisure on the nature of his property, and profit by 
lesson in this novel practice of the law. Preston 
ly eould not have made a more effectual conveyance 
the soil. 








La FaYETTE. 


losophersfiia FAYETTE has greatly disappointed the Parisians, 
1 true 1% are eager for interest and excitement, and with 
nportantiiom, since the marriage of Mademoiselle Lafitte, 
of the me have again come into fashion. Poets and the 
this i of law and medicine, and the gendarmerie, 
what it i) the Chamber of Deputies, were allon the gui vive ; 
* — bow-string of expectation was strung tight, but 
he true 


Mt suddenly relaxed, with a twang that has (to speak 
and this th) more of sorrow than of joy in it; for there was 
rs to atleithing to substitute for the promised pleasures of 


any instil Ja Chaise, and all Paris would have sunk into the 
—— lowest depths of despair, had not the trial of 
et in i 


tance and her husband, and the hoped-for ap- 



















ind a0 Offrance of Mademoiselle Mars in open court, been 

be broacithe moment announced, and La Fayette was, of 

~ that lire, as instantly forgotten. The old gentleman 
e erro 


s content to live on, until Savary’s Memoirs shall 
had their day ; and when M. Bossange is wholly 
sure, and no other public event occupies the minds 
his compatriots, perhaps he may condesceud to die. 
le lying on the sick bed, and supposed by his 
icians to be asleep, one of the latter observed to 
tollengue, ‘that the Parisians were all furnishing 
nselves with the uniform of the National Guards 
ittend his funeral.’ La Fayette was, however, 
» and, turning to them, observed, ‘ du moins 


en perso 
our coun 
true ci 
nied, 
language 
ts and p 
what Ww 
1 found, 
. the trut 


2 will nem’accusera pas d’étre de cette conspiration.’ 
brws ; ANECDOTE. 
. (and he What possible utility can there be in Lords 





scertainiag’ — ?’ observed an ancient Croaker, a few days 
t, to his friend. ‘To be made Lords Privy Seal 
President, to be sure,’ replied the latter. This 


usin mind of the answer of Brindley, the engineer 


renology 
ademic 


H. W. Duke of Bridgewater, on his Grace’s demanding, 
= Providence had accorded so many and such fine 
an te min England?’ ‘ For the supply of canals, un- 


edly, your Grace,’ observed the man of science. 











PASSAGE FROM TAYLOR’S INTRODUCTION 
TO ‘ THE ORPHIC HYMNS.’ 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir,—In perusing, the other day, an octavo volume, 
lately published by Hunt and Clarke, under the title of 
* The Rey. C. Judkin’s Oriental Mission,’ my attention 
was particularly excited by a truly beautiful passage, 
descriptive of the sublime and scientific theology pro- 
mulgated by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato. The 
passage would occupy too much of your space, or I 
should feel great pleasure in extracting it; but you 
will find it at page 386. I have, however, to charge 
the author with a want of liberality and candour in not 
quoting his authority. Itis taken nearly verbatim from 
the masterly Introduction (see page xxiv.) to the second 
edition of Mr. Thomas Taylor’s valuable ‘ Translation 
of the Orphic Hymns.’ 


I am sorry to add, that this is not the only instance 
I have met with of writers freely availing themselves, 
without acknowledgment, of the inestimable labours of 
myerudite and philosophic friend,—a man distinguished 
for whatever can adorn the scholar, the gentleman, and 
the philosopher. His unexampled efforts in the disse- 
mination of the ancient philosophy, and the singular 
felicity with which he has unfolded the recondite doc- 
trines of Plato and Aristotle, entitle him to the grate- 
ful thanks of every admirer of the genius and wisdom 
of antiquity. The tribute of applause which has been 
so generally paid to his astonishing labours by the dis- 
cerning literati in foreign countries, forms a striking 
and cheering contrast to the acrimonious scurrility and 
abusive malevolence with which he has been assailed 
by the ignorant, the envious, and the bigotted, among 
his own countrymen. 

Believing the author of ‘ The Oriental Mission’ to 
belong to neither of the above classes, I confidently 
expect that he will seize the first opportunity of making 
the amende honorable.—Y our obedient servant, 

Soho, May 26. J. W., jun. 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir,—In the 9th Number of ‘ The Verulam,’ (which 
I am pleased to find incorporated with ‘The Athe- 
nzum,) is a communication recommending the adop- 
tion of what the humane Correspondent terms ‘ Stone 
Rail Roads,’ as used at Milan, and at other towns on 
the continent, and by which a very great saving is 
made in the labour of horses. Now, Sir, I would sug- 
gest that the experiment be tried on the steep ascents 
leading from the cdal-wharfs in the Strand, where six 
and eight horses are required to draw up a laden coal- 
waggon, and that with great difficulty. On the pro- 
posed road, four would be sufficient, as has been proved 
by experiment. I am, Sir, with great respect, your con- 
stant reader, P 





EPITAPH ON A RACE HORSE. 


(From Ausonius.) 


Caarcer of Light !* through the echoing halls, 

Amid ten thousand battle culls, 

From the warriors who darken’d the marble walls, 
Thy feet and fire have bounded along. 


Courser of Light ! the proud, the free, 
What earthly being shall frighten thee 
From thy mighty laugh of victory ? 


Charger of Light ! thou art gone to the land 
Where the course is strew’d with rose-leaf sand, 
And many a sun-bright charger band 
Shall bear thee company. 
R. A. W. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


CAMBRIDGE 23.—Degrees, at a Congregation, on Wednesday 
last : 

M..A.: Rev. R. Skinner, Sidney College. 

B. A.: T. Bond and E. Holland, Trinity College.—H. Roper, 
St. John's College.—S. Barker, St. Peter’s College.—G. R. 
Barclay, Catharine Hall. 

At the same Congregation, the title of Professor of Political 
Economy was conferred on S. Pryme, Esq., who has for some 
time past delivered lectures on the subject. 

Another Grace has also been passed, to permit Masters of 
Arts to leave Strangers in the Fitzwilliam Museum while en- 
gaged there. 

The Regulations for B. A. degree Examinations proposed in 
the Syndic Report of March 27, 1828, have been confirmed. 





* ‘ Phosphorus,’ the name of the original, I have translated 
Charger of Light.’ 








tee 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


In the course of the month of June will be published, in an 
Imperial 4to. volume, with numerous engravings, ‘Buddhuism,’ 
illustrated from original manuscripts of its Doctrine, Meta- 
physics, and Philosophy ; accompanied by forty-three Engrav- 
ings, lithographed from the Cingalese originals, demonstrative 
of their Scheme of the Universe and the Personal Attributes of 
the Buddhoo; also, Notices of the Planetary or Bali Incanta- 
tions of the Demon Worship still existing in that Island. By 
Edward Upham, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, F.S.A. 

The Second Number of the Picturesque Tour of the River 
Thames will appear in June. 

In the course of the present month, in 2 vols., 8vo., ‘ Recol- 
lections of a Service of Three Years during the War of Exter- 
mination in the Republics of Venezuclaand Colombia.’ By an 
Officer of the Colombian Navy. 

* The Life and Times of Archbishop Laud,’ by John P. Law- 
son, M.A., is preparing for publication, in one volume 8vo. 

The Rev. Richard Warner will shortly publish an edition of 
the Book of Psalms, according to the authorized version, with 
Practical Reflections and Notes, in one octavo volume. 

In the press, in 8vo., ‘ The Casket ;’ a Miscellany, consisting 
of Original Poems, by some of the best living Authors. 

Captain Geo. Beauclerk, 10th Infantry, who, with another 
Officer of the Garrison of Gibraltar, accompanied Dr. Brown, 
in July 1826, on a Medical Mission to the Sultan of Morocco, 
is about to publish an account of his travels, and of his resi- 
dence at the Capital of that Empire, under the title of a ‘ Jour- 
ney to Morocco.’ 





NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 





Waldstein, or the Swedes of Spain, from the German of Ma- 
dame C. Pichler, by J. D. Rosenthall, 2 vols., 12mo., 15s, 

Opie’s Detraction Displayed, 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

Freese’s Cambist’s Compendium, royal 8vo., 20s. 

M‘Cormar on Stammering, post 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Jardine’s Index, making the 34th vol. to the State Trials, royal 
8vo., ll. 11s. 6d. 

Luby’s Introductory Treatise to Physical Astronomy, 8vo., 12s, 

The East India Register and Directory for 1828, second edition, 
10s. 

The Art of Tying the Cravat, third edition, 18mo., 3s, 

My Early Years, 12mo., 3s. 

Fuller on Communion, 1 2mo., 4s. 6d. 

Tales and Sketches, by Jacob Ruddiman, M.A., post 8vo., 


10s. Od. 

Voltaire’s Charles XII., French, new edition, revised by Catty, 
12mo., 48. 

The Waverley Dramas, 2 vols., 24mo., 11s. 

Sankay’s Rhymes on Geography and History, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Miss Mitford’s Our Village, vol. 3, post &vo., 9s. 

Milne’s Plans for the Floating Off of Stranded Vessels, 8vo., 3s. 

Impey’s Stamp Acts, second edition, 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

The Bacchd. and Heraclidd. of Euripides, in English prose, from 
Elmsley’s Text, 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. 1. 8vo., 12s. 

Roberson on the Mortality of Children, 12mo., 7s, 

Best’s Transrhenane Memoirs, 8vo., 8s. 

Rennie on the Gout, Apoplexy, Paralysis, and Disorders of the 
Nervous System, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Alcock’s Descriptions of the Principal Hospitals of Paris, with 
some Account of the Practice of the most eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons, 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Marriage ; the Source, Stability, and Perfection of Social Hap- 
piness and Duty, by the Rev. H. C. O‘Donnoghue, A.M., 
12mo., 5s. 

Bailey’s Exposition of the Parables, 8vo., 14s, 

Parsing Lessons to Homer’s Iliad, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

A Companion for the Visitor at Brussels, fe. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Smart’s Literal Translation of Virgil, new edition, 6s. 

Pusey on the Theology of Germany, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, 12mo., 4s. 

Sermons on Christianity, new edition, 12mo., 3s. 

D’Israeli’s Life and Reign of Charles |., King of England, 2 vols., 
demy 8vo., 21s. 

The Missionary Gazetteer, by Charles Williams, 12mo., 88. 

Bigland’s Ancient and Modern History, 6s., 12mo., 

New Weck’s Preparation, 2 parts, each 2s. 

Auldjo’s Ascent of Mount Blanc, 4to., 21s. 

Smith’s Compendium Flore Britannic, fifth edition, 12mo., 
7s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Medical-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 3, part1, 128. 

Snow’s Minor Poems, post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Blunt’s Eight Lectures, |2mo., 4s. 6d. 

Jewsbury’s Letters to the Young, fe., 6s. 

Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe, 2 vols., 8vo., 21s. 

Forsyth’s First Lines of Philosophical and Practical Chemistry, 
12mo., 8s. 
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Bs Therm. | Barom.| y,. . Prevailin, 
¥ a May. A.M. P.M lat Noon. Winds. |Weather Guad.” 
—_ & _— _—- 
2%|Mon. 19/65° 55°} 29. 52 | E. | Serene. |Cirrostratus 
 &|Tnes. 20/63 56 | 29. 48 | Ditto. | Cloudy.|Do. Cumul. 
= ©|Wed. 21/57 57 | 29. 25 | Ditto. | Rainy. Ditto. 

% =/Thur. 22/56 56 | 29. 20 |NE.toE./Showers} Do. Nimb. 
5 <|Frid. 23/57 57 | 29. 20 |N.toNE|Cloudy.| Ditto. 
go Satur.24/62 58 | 29. 10 S.W. |Showers|Cum. Nimb. 
ge Sun, 25/67 60 | 29. Ditto. |Fair. Cl.| Cumulus, 





Rain on the nights of Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 
Mornings fair except on Saturday. ° 
Astronomical Observations. 
Venus at the greatest elongation on Monday. 
The Sun and Mercury in sup. conj. on Friday at 4 0’clock p.m. 
Venus’s geocentric long. on Sunday, at 19° 23’ in Cancer, 


Jupiter’s ditto ditto 6° 29’ in Scorpio. 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 17° 34’ in Cancer. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 4° 10’ in Gemini, 


Length of day on Sunday, 16 hours. 
Sun’s horary motion, 2’ 23’ plus, Logarithmic num, of dis~ 
tance on Sunday, .005929. 


THE ATHENEUM. - 


—s* 





ADDOX-STREET GALLERY, opposite 

St. George’s Church, Hanover Square.—AN EXHIBI- 

TION of PICTURES by the GREAT MASTERS is open daily, 
from 16 till 6 o’clock. 

The GRAND FRESCOS. by PAUL VERONESE, from the 
Soranza Palace, are on View at this Gallery; together with 
some of the finest works of CLAUDE LORRAIN and RICHARD 
WILSON.—Admittance 1s. 


This day is published, in 8vo., price 12s., and in 4to., on India 
paper, price 1/. ls., 
f bats dee ENGRAVINGS, (accompa- 
nied by Quotations and Descriptions,) illustrative of 
JULIUS CASAR, and ANTONY and CLEOPATRA, being No. 
VII. of the SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE : a Series 
of Outline Plates, exhibiting the Story of each Play, Drawn 
and Engraved by Franx Howarp, and Dedicated, with per- 
mission, to Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

London: printed for 'T. Cadell, Strand, (Bookselier to the 
Royal Academy ;) C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall ; Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, Paternoster-row ; and J. Booker, New Bond-street. To 
be had also of Mr. F. Howard, No. 5, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street. 

*4* The Preceding Numbers may had separately. No. VIII., 
containing ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ will be published on the 
the Ist of June. 

WILD’S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 5 
HE SUBSCRIBERS are respectfully inform- 
ed, that the Interior of ELY CATHEDRAL and HENRY 
Vilth’s CHAPEL are now ready for Delivery, where may be 
had Two Views of York Cathedral, Intcrior and Exterior ; also 
shortly will be published, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
and Oxford Cathedral. The Prints are carefully coloured and 
mounted ; size, 11 inches by 15. Price 1. 1s. each. 
FENNER’S ATLAS. 
On the 1st of June will be published, 

A POCKET ATLAS, embodying a complete Set of Maps, 
Illustrative of Modern and Ancient Geography : engraved, in 
Eighty Plates, by Rest Fenner. Price, coloured, 1/. 11s. 6d., 
plain, 1/. 1s., neatly half-bound: either Series may be had 
separate,—Modern, coloured, 1/. 1s., plain, 14s.—Ancient, co- 
loured, 12s., plain, 9s. It will be found to be the most perfect, 
compact, and economical Atlas ever offered to the Public. 

London : Robert Jennings, 2. Poultry. 
MR. TURNER’S VIEWS IN YORKSHIRE. 
SERIES of TWENTY VIEWS from 
DRAWINGS by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq., R.A. Execu- 
ted in the very best style of the art, by the most celebrated 
Engravers. 

Si; e of each Plate, 13 inches long by 11 high. Price 5/. 5s. 
the complete set on French paper, or 10/. 10s. on india, and 
any Plate is soid separate. 

*,* A List of the subjects, with the names of the Engravers, 
may be had (gratis) on application to the Publishers, Moon, 
Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall-Mall; and 
F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. 

Of whom also may be had, 

1. COLOGNE ON THE RHINE; a most superb specimen of 
Engraving, by Goopa.., after a Drawing by Mr. Turner. 
Size, 21 inches by 16 high. From the extreme delicacy of this 
Plate, there were no Prints taken, and after a very limited 
number of Proofs, the Plate was totally destroyed. French 
Proofs, price 2/. 12s. 6d., or on India Paper, before the letters, 
3l. 13s. 6d. 

2. OLD LONDON BRIDGE and VICINITY ; beautifully en- 
graved by Goopa.t, after a most interesting Drawing by Mr. 
Turner, of a Structure which will shortly disappear. Size, 
14 inches by 10 high. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s.; befcre 
Letters, 21s. 














THE SEAT OF WAR. 
On Thursday next will be published, in one thick Volume, post 
8vo., price 12s. extra boards, " 4 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from CON- 
STANTINOPLE to ENGLAND. Illustrated with En- 
gravings and Maps of the Environs of Constantinople, and of 
the Author’s, Route through the present Seat of War. By the 
Rev. R. Wausau, L.L.D., M.R.1.A., &e. &c. 
London : printed for Frederick Westley and A. H. Davies, 
10, Stationer’s Hall Court, and Ave Maria Lane. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
This day is published, in two Volumes 8vo., iJlustrated with a 
Map and Engravings, price 21s., boards, 
ESEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA; 
illustrating the Civil, Moral, and Religious Condition 
of the Native Tribes ; including Jouryals of the Author’s Tra- 
vels in the Interior, together with cetailed Accounts of the 
Progress of the Christian Missions, exhibiting the infiuence of 
Christianity in promoting Civilization. By the Rev. Joun 
Puri, D.D., Superintendent of the Missions of the London Mis- 
sionary Society at the Cape of Good Hope, &c. &c. 

* A very interesting Work, entitled, ‘‘ Researches in Sonth 
Africa, &c.,” has just been given to the public by Dr. Philip, 
Superintendent of the London Missionary Society Missions to 
the Cape. It is full of valuable information respecting the 
progress made by the Missionarics in instructing and civilizing 
the Hottentots, Bushmen, and Cafires, and presents a view of 
the characters of these People very different from that which 
those interested in degrading them have falsely attributed to 
them. Whosoever wishes to obtain accurate and authentic 
information on the latter point, may turn, with confidence, to 
this publication.’—Times, April 24. : 

* We recommend Dr. Philip’s work to every one interested in 
the important questions which he examines, whether they 
agree with or are adverse to him.’—Literary Gazette, \7th 
May, 1828. 

‘ This is the most important Work connected with the Colo. 
nial Policy and Coloured Population of the British Empire 
which has come before us since we commenced our Review. 
It ought to be carefully perused by every friend of humanity, 
who desires to promote the spread of liberty, civilization, and 
true religion, over the world.’—London Weekly Review, April 





26. 
London : printed for James Duncan, Paternoster Row. 





HE EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS of the 
Most ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, from the Galleries of the Nobility, and from Public 
Collections, is now open at Messrs. HARDING and LEPARD’S, 
No. 4, Pall Mall East. 
Admittance by Tickets only, which may be had on applica- 
tion as above. . 


— 





thor of ‘ The 
* We do not hesitate to say, 
insight into manners, customs, and ‘ 
in France, than twenty volumes of Tra’ .—Literary & 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, | ° 


In three vol 8v0., price 1. lis. 6g. 
HE ENGLISH INFRA CE. By the 
English in Italy. A 





R. MONTGOMERY, Esq. 
HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for June 
1828, price One Shilling, will contain a highly-finished 
Portrait (taken expressly for this Work) and a Memoir of R. 
MONTGOMERY, Esg., Author of ‘ The Omnipresence of the 
Deity,’ &c. &c. 
Published by H. Fisher, Son, and Co., 38, Newgate-st., London. 





The following Works are just ready for publici.tion, by Hewry 
Co.zurn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, Esq., elegantly printed in 2 vols., post 8vo., 
with a Portrait by Barnet, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 18s. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of CHARLES I. By J. 
D'IsRacii. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A second Edition, in Quarto, of LORD LONDONDERRY’S 
HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 

JOURNAL of an EMBASSY from the GOVERNOR-GENE- 
RAL of INDIA to the COURTS of SIAM and COCHIN CHINA. 
By J. Craururp, Esq., late Envoy. in 1 vol. 4to., with 
Plates. 

NOTIONS of the AMERICANS: picked up by a Travelling 
Bachelor. 2 vols., Svo. 

The Cctavo Edition of THE MEMOIRS OF GRANVILLE 
SHARP. By Prince Hoare, 2 vols. 

The English Translation of the MEMOIRS of the DUKE of 
ROVIGO, (M. Savary.) 1 vol. 


COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE. cs 
Tn one volume, ‘post 8vo., with the Crown and Coronety yp 
ANUAL, beautifully coloured, . 
HE MANU OF RANK AND Nop 
LITY; or, KEY TO THE PEERAGE. Contain; 
= .- History = all the — Titles, Orders, Dignt 
ghts, onours, and Customary Usages 
BRITISH ILITY. <4 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, © 
Street, where may be had TERMS for the immediate perusal 
NEW WORKS in Town or Country. 


Now Ready, in 4to., with Portraits, Fac-similes, && 
price 3/. 3s., 7 
NV EMOIRS OF THE GREAT [op 
BURGHLEY. By the Rev. Dr. Nares, Regius 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, 
cated by permission to the Most Noble the Marquises of g 
bury and Exeter. 

‘ This elaborate Work is of the highest national interest. 
embraces and discusses a multitude of great historical, biogr 
phical, religious, and political questions, and throws p 
light upon an era of almost unparalleled national and upij 
sal importance.’—Literary Gazetfe. 

‘This Work ceserves to finé immediate place in 
good Historica} Library.’—Athenaum. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, 

















NEW AND POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS BY INGRAM 
_____ COBBIN, M.A. < 
1, LEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, on a New 


Plan, rendered plain and*amusing, more especially 
adapted to the Capacities of YoungChildren, and designed for 
Preparatory Schools. Illustrated With Maps, engraved by Mr. 
ie gd HALL, and numerous cuts, neatly halt-bound, price 
2s. Od. 

2. ELEMENTS of ARITHMB@IC for Children, on an entire 
— Plan, and illustrated by cutS. 2d edition, price is. 6d., half- 

ound. 

3. ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, being a new 
Edition of Grammar for Children, 7th edition, price 1s., sewed. 

5. KEY to ENGLISH GRAMMAR, price 4d. 

5. KEY to ENGLISH ARITHMETIC, price 6d. 

London : Printed for Frederick Westiey and A, H. Davis, 10, 
Stationers’-hall-court, and Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, in demy S$vo., price 4s. 6d., Part II. of 
i NDIA; or Facts submitted to illustrate the 

character and condition of the Native Inhabitants; the 
causes which have, for ages, obstructed its ent, with 
suggestions for reforming the present system, and the measures 
to be adopted for the future Government of that Country at the 
expiration of the present Charter of the East India Company. 

By Ropert RickARps, Esq. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. Pe 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 

Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, (successors to Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co.,) Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall-mall, and 
sold by F. G. Moon, 20, Treadneedle street. 

1. MSS HUGHES, as, Reiza, in the cele- 

brated Opera of ‘ Oberon ;’ engraved by THomAs 

Jones, after a Picture by W. M‘CALL, now exhibiting at the 

Royal Academy. Size, nine inches by eleven high. Prints, 

7s. bd. ; Proofs, 12s. 

2. MISS FOOTE, as Maria Darlington ; engraved by Picart, 
after G. Cunt, A.R.A. Size, nine inches by twelve high. 
Prints, 5s. ; Proofs, India, 7s. 6d. ; Colours, 10s. 6d. 

3. MISS PATON, as Susannah, in ‘The Marriage of Figaro ;’ 
drawn and engraved by Joun Stewart. Size(whole length), 
twelve inches by seventeen high. Prints, 6s.; Proofs, India, 
10s. 6d.; Colours, 10s. 6d. 

4. MISS LOVE, as Vespina, in ‘Clara ,’ engraved by Woot- 
noTu, after WAGEMAN. Size, eleven inches by}fifteen high. 
Prints, 6s. ; Proofs, 10s. 6d. 

5. Mr. WALLACK, engraved by Woo.norn, afier Wacr- 
MAN. Size, 10 inches by 14 high. Prints, 5s. 

6. Mr. KNIGHT, (late of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane,) 
engraved by H. Dawsz, after a picture by J. Knienr. Size, 11 
inches by 15 high. Prints, 6s., Proofs, 10s. 6d.; Before 
Letiers, 15s. 

7. Miss O‘NEIL, as Belvidera, (whole length,) engraved by 
Meyer, after Devis. Size, 18 inches by 29 high. Prints, 
10s. 6d. ; Proofs, 21s.; Colours, 42s. 

8. Miss O‘NEIL, as Belvidera, (half length,) by the same. 
Size, 13 inches by 15 high. Prints, 5s. ; Colours, 7s. 6d. 

9. JOHN KEMBLE, as Hamlet, holding the skull of Yorick, 
(whele length,) engraved by Reyno.ps, after the splendid 
picture by Sir Tomas LAwrence, P.R.A, Size, 22 inches by 
34 high. Prints, 21s. 

1¢. JOHN KEMBLE, as Rolla, (whole length, and companion 
to the above,) engraved by Reyno.ps, after Sir Thomas 
LAwreNncsé, P.R.A. Prints, 15s.; Proofs, 31s. 6d. 

11. Mr. ELLISTON, engraved by Turner, after a Picture 
by G. H. Hartow, Size, 11 inches by 15 high. Prints, 5s. ; 
Proofs, 7s. 6d. 

12. Messrs. FARREN, FARLEY, and JONES, in ‘ The Clan- 
destine Marriage,’ engraved by H. Meyer, after a Picture by 
G. Ciint, A.R.A. Size, 10 inches by 12 high. Prints, 7s. 6d. ; 
Proofs, 15s. 

13. GARRICK, between Tragedy and Comedy, engraved by 
Carvon, after the Picture by Sir Josuva Reynoups. Size, 
11 inches by 10 high. Prints, 7s. 6d. 

Also, nearly ready, 

PORTRAITS of MADAME VESTRIS, Miss P. GLOVER, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. LISTON, from a Scene in ‘ Paul 
Pry,’ eautifully executed in Mezzotinto. by T. Lurron, after 
the celebrated Picture by G. Cuint, Esq., A.R.A., exhibited in 
the Royal Academy Jast year; which will form a Companion 
to Kemble and Fawcett, as Charles and Captain Copp. 














RIVATE TUITION.—Instructions given 
Ladies, Gentlemen, or Private Families, (in any 

London, or within two miles,) in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
metry, Trigonometry, Navigation, Geography, Use of ¢ 
Gloves, Merchants’ Accounts, &c. on the MOST LIBEI 
TERMS. 

For cards of address, apply to Mr. Booth, bookseller, No, 
Duke Street, Manchester Square ; or Letters may be addre: 
(post paid) to G. R. at the same place. 





eo CH BATTLES.—Egyptian Hall, Pic 
dilly.—The fine Collection of Eighteen Battles, in I 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and Russia ; painted on a large s 
by General Baron Le Jeune, himself engaged in these act 
is newly OPENED. To the credit of this Exhibition, it is ¢ 
servable that the greater number of amateurs who havi 
voured it with their visits, have returned three and four tin 
and express increased satisfaction, arising from the é 
interest these tragical and interesting scenes inspire. 
portraits and views of the countries have the merit‘ of ¢ 
greatest fidelity, having been taken on the fields of battlei 
mediately after the fights»—Admittance One Shilling. 





On the 2d of June will be published, price 1s. No. IV. of 
HE HARROVIAN, Containing, among othe 
articles, Full length Portraits :—No. 1. The Rev. J. 
Cunningham, M.A., Vicar of Harrow. 
Oxford Medallist. Critiquaes—No. 2. Mr. C. W 
Prize Poem, on the Death of Dr. Samuel Parr. Poet: 
Clement Marét. Recollections of Harrow, January, 18% 
Our Village Church. Evenings of a Student—Myself. 
Chapter on Ears and Fingers. The Round Table—Triumph 
Harrow—Meeting of the Authors of the Harrovian, &c. &c, 
‘Tag HARROvVIAN is unquestionably a production of genis 
—London Magazine. 
London : Hurst, Chance, & Co., 65, Paul’s Church-yard. 


AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post Svo., 1/. 11s. 6d. 
T. VALENTINE’S DAY; or, The FAI 
MAID OF PERTH. A Romance. . By the ‘ Avrso® 
Waveriry.’ Forming a SECOND SERIES of CHRONKLE 
OF THE CANONGATE, 
Printed for Cadell and Co., Edinburgh; and Simpkin 
Marshall, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE. First Series. 
Edition. 14. ls. 


TALES of a GRANDFATHER. By Sia Watrer Sec 


Bart. New Edition. 10s. 6d. 
iM" ESSRS. BALDWIN and CRADOCK begt 
inform the Subscribers to this Work, and the Publi¢ 
that they have purchased of the Executors of the late My 
Mawman, the Copyright and Stock of this important History 
and they have great satisfaction in announcing that the Co 
pletion of it to the REVOLUTION is in great forwardness, aD 
will be comprised in two quarto volumes ; the first of whie 
including the Protectorate and Charles II., will be pub 
early in next winter. The History has already proceedéd t 
the end of the Reign of Charles I., and is comprised in six qui 
or ten octavo volumes, 
London, May, 1828. 








Dr. LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





Nearly ready, in 1 handsome Pocket-volume, with a Fl 
piece and Vignette, engraved by Horsburgh, from Pain 
by Thomas Stothard, R.A. 

‘PECIMENS of the LYRICAL DESCRIP: 

TIVE, and NARRATIVE POETS of GREAT BRITAD 

frem Cuaucer to the present day ; with a Preliminary Skete 
of the History of Early English Poetry, and Biographical 

Critical Notices. By Joun Jounstons, Editor of * Sp a 

of Sacred and Serious Poetry.’ 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Wi 
taker, London. 





London: Printed and Published every Wednesday mot 
by WittiAm Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
Somerset House, 
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